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NARRATIVE of a VoyAGE to NEW 
ZEALAND, 1814-15. By Joun Lip- 
DIARD NICHOLAS, Esq. Published by 
J. Black and Son, 8vo. 2 vols. Price 24s. 

The world of Islands which the Pa- 
cific Ocean has unfolded to the curiosity, 
and we may now add, to the cultivation 
of enlightened Europe, is becoming every 
day better known to us; and these vo- 
lumes, connected with the subject, are by 
no means the least valuable and enter- 
taining which have recently been sub- 
mitted to the British public. The two 
Islands called New Zealand were first 
visited by Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator from Batavia, in 1642, who, 
being attacked on anchoring by the na- 
tives and four of his men killed, did no- 
thing more than give them the name they 
now bear, and that of ‘“ Murderers’ Bay” 
to the strait which separates the Islands. 
Captain Cook sailed round them in 1769- 
1770; and in subsequent voyages, in 
1773-4, extended his own fame and our 
knowledge by further investigation of 
their coasts and people. They are situ- 
ated between 34° 29’ and 47° 25’ south 
latitude; and between 166° and 180° 
east longitude ; taken together they form 
an area of about 62.160 square miles, or 
39.782.400 square acres. The soil is 
generally fertile, the verdure rich, the 
climate favourable, and ‘the population 
active, robust, and intelligent. What of 
their peculiar customs, productions, and 
condition our traveller observed, it will 
be our task to communicate to our read- 
ers in as condensed a way as the interest 
of the narrative permits, referring to the 
work itself, as to one full of curious mat- 
ter, for the omissions our limits render 
unavoidable. 

New Zealand is as little, if not the 
least known, of the South Sea Islands,’ 

ugh it assumes a high rank among 
them both from its great extent, and na- 
tural capacity for improvement. The 
Rev. Samuel Marsden, principal Chaplain 
of'New South Wales, having determined, 
with all the zeal of a Missionary and the 
benevolence of a Christian, to carry civil- 
on into this region, sailed from Port 
ackson on the 19th November, 1814, 

* Though there are two Islands, yet as th 
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in the Active of 110 tons, purchased and 
fitted out on account of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to carry his design into 
effect. Mr. Nicholas, who happened to 
be disengaged from mercantile pursuits 
at that period, accompanied him, and 
the result of his remarks is contained in 
these volumes. In the Active sailed also 
from Port Jackson three New Zealand 
Chiefs, Shungi, Korra-korra, and Dua- 
terra, the latter of whom had been for 
several years a common sailor in the 
English merchant service, undergoing 
cruel treatment from several masters of 
vessels, and much hardship in an attempt 
to see King George, for which purpose 
he left New Zealand in a whaler, and 
was brought, alas! only into the River 
Thames, deceived, and abandoned. 

On the 17th December, the Active 
arrived off the- North Cape of New Zea- 
land, after a tedious voyage, and imme- 
diately commenced an intercourse with 
the natives, though this part of the coast 
was not their ultimate destination, Their 
reception by the inhabitants of the North 
Cape district was friendly; the chiefs in 
the Active nosed the chiefs who came 
from the shore, such being the term 
given by our sailors to the New Zea- 
lander’s mode of salutation, which con- 
sists in touching noses for a length of 
time proportionate to the respect or re- 
gard of the parties, instead of lips, as in 
European countries. The appearance of 
the natives here, is thus described, p. 96. 

In the course of the day we had not less, 
I should suppose, than a dozen canoes along- 
side the vessel, all filled with men of a re- 
markably fine appearance. Though I had 
often seen New Zealanders, before I ap- 

roached their coast, I never thought it like- 
y they could be so fine a race of people as 
{ now found them. In their persons they 
generally rose above the middle stature, 
some were even six feet and upwards, and 
all their limbs were remarkable for perfect 
symmetry and great muscular strength.— 
Their countenances, with few exceptions, 
were pleasing and intelligent, and had none 
of those indications of ferocity, which the 
imagination naturally attributes to canni- 
bals. They displayed, on the contrary, 
strong tokens of good nature and tender 
feelings; and I thought I could trace in many 
of them, some of the finest evidences of hu- 
man sympathy. 

We may observe here, by the way, that 
the author is a little prone to sentimental- 
izing, but does not mount his hobby so 
often as to interfere beyond forgiveness 
with the better business of his publica- 
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tion—that of telling us what he has seen, 
and leaving the moral application to our 
own minds. We shall not fall into the 
same error by pointing out the unneces- 
sary lapses; they will occur to every 
reader. 

From North Cape, the Active coasted 
along to Doubtless Bay, where our coun- 
trymen were dissuaded from landing, 
lest they might be delayed by calms, 
They therefore continued their course to 
the harbour of Wangeroa, of bloody 
celebrity, from the recent massacre of the 
crew of the Boyd, an English vessel, of 
which an account is soon after given. 

We pass over the first landing of the 
voyagers on a little island of the Cavalles, 
and other less attractive affairs, to come 
more speedily to their communications 
with the tribe of Wangeroa, the murder- 
ers of their precursors. ~ Anxious to 
learn the particulars of this horrid catas- 
trophe, Mr. Marsden, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. 
Kendall a schoolmaster, Mr. Hall a car- 
penter, (two of the intended settlers) and 
the chiefs Shungi and Duaterra went on 
shore, and proceeded cautiously, with the 
latter as an advanced guard, to the en- 
campment of these barbarians; passing 
on their way through a large village, the 
inhabitants of which gazed very earnestly 
at them, but neither spoke to, nor inter 
rupted them. ] 

The moment they were perceived by 
the Wangeroans, one of their women 
made a signal “‘ by holding up a red mat 
and waving it in the air, while she re- 

atedly cried out at the same time, ina 
oud and shrill voice, haromai, i, 
haromai, (come hither) the customary sa- 
lutation of friendship and hospitality.” 

Encouraged by this cheering invita- 
tion, which is invariably held sacred, 
they advanced, Duaterra and Shungi 
adding to the bond of union by touchin 
noses in the most amicable way wi 
George and Tippouie, the opposite 
chiefs, who stood up while their warriors 
were seated round them with their spears 
stuck in the ground, and paying great 
deferenee to their leaders. During the 
whole ceremony of introduction, the old 
woman never ceased waving the red mat 
and repeating, what Duaterra inform 
the Europeans were, prayers senyy 
designed for the occasion. chie 
on both sides now fired off their loaded 
pistols as a proof of entire confidence, 
and the continued narrative of this 
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remarkable interview is so interesting ; 
that we copy it in the words of -our 
author. 4 


Duaterra and Shunghi, standing up with an 
ait of unreserved confilence, fired off their 
loaded pistols, while their rival chiefs, George 
and. Tippouie,* doing the same, I thought 
proper to fellow their examples, and imme- 
diately discharged my fowling-piece. This 
conclusive signal of amity was regarded by 
the warriors, who had hitherto remained 
silent spectators, as the prelude to their 
commencing themselves, and instantly a 

t from six or seven muskets was heard 
to reverberate in our ears; and spears and 
fire-arms coming together in deafening col- 
lision, the noise very soon became insup- 
portable. It would be hard to say which 
was more tormented during this concilia- 
tory exhibition, the ear or the-eye; for the 
war-dance nuw commencing, was attended 
with such frightful gesticulations, and such 
horrible varieties of convulsive distortions, 
that to see was no less painful than to hear; 
yells, shrieks, and roars, answered in respon- 
sive discord to all the clashing fury of their 
weapons ;: and the din made by this horde 
of savages, might inspire even the most 
resolute mind with terror and dismay. 

The chiefs were now in perfect harmony 
with each other, and the furious clamour 
having ceased, I had an opportunity of me- 
ditating on the scene before me, while Mr. 
Marsden stood in conversation with George. 
It was certainly a grand and interesting 
spectacle, The savage warriors, amounting 
to about-'a hundred and fifty of as fine men 
as ever took the field in any country, were 
encamped on a hill which rose in a conical 
shape to a considerable height; and the 
many imposing singularities they presented 
were such as to excite a particular interest 
in the mind of the beholder. Few of these 
men were under six feet in height, and 
_ their brawny limbs, their determined coun- 
tenances, and their firm and martial pace, 
entitled them very justly to the appropriate 
designation of warriors. 

The general effect of their appearance 
was heightened by ‘the variety of their 
dresses, which often consisted of many arti- 
cles that were peculiarly becomi The 
Chiefs, to distinguish them from the-com- 
mon men, wore cloaks of different coloured 
furs, which were attached to their mats, and 
dung down over them in a manner not 
ealibe ithe loose jackets of our Hussars. The 
dress of the common warriors only wanted 
the fur cloaks to make it equally rich with 
that of their superiors, for it was in eve 
other respect the same, and sometimes even 
more showy. Many of them wore mats, 
which were fancifully worked round with 
variegated borders, and decorated in other 

with so much curious art as to he- 
speak-no less the industry than the exquisite 
taste of the ingenious maker. The mats of 
others. among them were even still more 
beautiful, for they were of a-velvet ‘softness 
i lustre, while ornamented with 
devices:-which ‘were’ equally tasteful with 
those: Ihave described. These mats were 
all made from the flax, and some dyed with 
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red-ochre, so that the appearance they pre- 
sented was gay and characteristic. Each 
individual wore two of them, and some even 
more; the inside one being always tied 
round the waist with a belt, similar to that 
I have already described in another part of 
this work. In this belt was stuck their 
pattoo-pattoo, which is their principal war 
instrument, and carried by them at all times, 
no less for the purposes of defence and at- 
tack, than as a necessary ornamental ap- 
pendage. Indeed there can be nothing ex- 
traordinary in this, for the same is done in 
every country, polished or unpolished; the 
only difference being as to the weapons 
borne by the various nations ; and the war- 
rior of Wangeroa is quite as proud of his 
rude pattoo-pattoo, as the vainest military 
officer can possibly be of his dangling sabre. 

With the exception of the chiefs, there 
were very few of them tattooed ; and all had 
their hair neatly combed and collected in a 
knot upon the top of the head, where it was 
ornamented with the long white feathers of 
the gannet. Many of them had decorations 
which never failed to remind one of their 
martial ferocity. These were the teeth of 
the enemies they had slain in battle, which 
hung down from the ears of several of them, 
and were worn as recording trophies of their 
bloody conquests. But ornaments less ob- 
noxious than these to the civilized beholder 
were frequently seen among them; and I 
observed some of green jade that were ex- 
tremely curious. However, I could not sup- 
press my emotions on seeing the dollars 
that were taken from the plunderers of the 
unfortunate Boyd, suspended from the breasts 
of some of them, and all the horror of that 
crue] transaction was revived in my mind, 
But the ornaments on which they set the 
most value were rude representations of the 
human form, made of green jade, and carved- 
with some ingenuity. These hung down 
from their breasts, in the same manner as 
the dollars. 

_ Their instruments of war were as diver- 
sified as their dresses and decorations, and 
the weapons of no two of them were exactly 
the same in shape and dimensions. The 
greater part of them carried spears; but 
these were all of different lengths, and other- 
wise made in such a manner as to preclude 
the idea of uniformity, though there were 
some particulars in which a similarity among 
the whole of them might be observed. I 
remarked.many of them with short spears, 
which served them for the same purpose 
that the musket is employed in other coun- 
tries, to attack their enemies at a distance ; 


ry} and this they generally do to some effect, by 


darting these spears at them with a sure 
aim, The long spears, which are headed 
at the end with whalebone worked down to 
an extremely s point, they use as lances, 
and with these they do great execution in 
close attack, Battle-axes alsu were carried 
by some individuals among them, as like- 
wise an instrument resoubtine a setjeant’s 
halberd, which had large bunches of the 
parrot’s feathers tied round the top of it by 
way of ornament. Others brandished in 
their hands long clubs made of whalebone, 
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ment of no fixed dimensions, though ge- 
nerally about eleven or twelveinches long, 
and four broad. In shape, it hears some 
resemblance to the battledore, but is worked 
out to a sharp edge, and one blow from it 
would instantly sever the hardest skull. 
They employ them for the purpose of knocks 
ing down their enemies when they come to 
close combat, and indeed no weapon can do 
this more effectually. Those I have seen 
were variously made of the whalebone, the 
green jade, and a dark-coloured stone, sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. The ingenuity 
they evince in making these weapons, is 
really surprising ; and Tam fully convinced 
that none of our best mechanics, with all 
the aid of suitable tools, could finish a more 
complete piece of workmanship in this line, 
than one of these savages, whose whole 
technical apparatus consists of a shell ora 
sharp stone. Tippouie, who, I must now 
observe, was the brother of George, had a 
weapon of this description, which he had 
beat out of some bar-iron, andthe polish it 
displayed was so very fine, that I could not 
have thought it possible for it to have been 
effected by the simple process of a New 
Zealander, had I not many other proofs of 
the astonishing ingenuity of these people. 
Thus did the savage instruments of death 
present themselves to my view in every 
shape, and the scene gave rise to many 
powerful sensations. 

The fated crew of the Boyd were still 
present in my mind; and the idea that I was 
at that very moment surrounded by the 
cannibals who had butchered them, and had 
seen the very weapons that had effected 
their slaughter, caused a chilling horror to 
pervade my frame; while looking only at the 
deed itself, I never once considered that it 
might have been provoked. 7 

But while my mind was thus agitated with 
the reflections produced by this shocking 
massacre, I conteraplated with surprise the 
fates of the perpetrators. Never did I be- 
hold any, with the exception of one coun- 
tenance, (George’s) that appeared to betray 
fewer indications of malignant vengeance. 
I observed, on the contrary, an air of frank- 
ness and sincerity pictured in them all; and 
the fierceness they displayed was not that 
of barbarous fury, impatient for destruction, 
but of determined courage, still ready to 
engage, but always prepared to show mercy. 

This long extract forbids us to go on 
to the next in our present Number, es- 

cially as it is also of considerable 
length, being the appalling history of the 
butchery of the Boyd’s crew, as told by 
the savage perpetrators of that massacre. 
As our review of the voyage will, how- 
ever, occupy several Numbers, this 
story will appear in the ensuing publica- 
tion. 
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trophes that ever shook the European 
system. ‘Great disasters at home, great 
vicissitudes abroad, the unexampled suf- 
ferings of the surrounding nations, and 
the consummate triumph. of the rival 
power which had fought from the begin- 
ning against her violence and her princi- 
ples, crowded into the last twenty-five 
years a mass of interest utterly une- 
qualled in the memory of civilization. 
The French revolution had another inte- 
rest; it seemed. to have been devised as 
a mighty lesson to all ranks of men. 
The period which shewed Sovereigns 
shaken from their thrones, like dust from 
the balance, shewed the most pitiless in- 
cursions on individual happiness. All 
conditions in France bore their share in 
giving this dreadful experience to the 
world. But of all, the highest contri- 
buted the most unmerited and fearful 
share. The royal family of France sat, 
at the close of the American war, on a 
throne the most enviable that ever bore 
a monarch, if in thrones all is not vanity. 
The kingdom, recovered from the agi- 
tation of a brief war, was returning to 
rapid prosperity: the intelligence of the 
nation was flowing out in energized in- 
dustry, wealth, and literature. Honoured 
as the central land of European cultiva- 
tion, France was already ascending to 
the height from which she was to look 
down as the great mistress of European 
power. The king was young, popular, 
accomplished, a man of virtue, and a pa- 
triot ; the queen, the finest woman of 
her age, admirable for talent, grace, and 
beauty,—the daughter of a heroine, and 
with a heart noble as her mother’s ; their 
children, full of the promise of beauty 
and virtue, the hope of France. Ina 
moment this brilliant prospect was over- 
shadowed, and if human nature were to 
have been searched for an example of 
the deepest himiliation, it must have 
been found in the midst of that illustri- 
ous and ruined family. They had one 
consolation, and it was above all that 
the world could give; they were inno- 
cent. With the sufferings of the old con- 
fessors of the gospel, they had their pu- 
rity. It cheered them in their prison; 
it threw dignity around their dying hour; 
a made their grave glorious ; but it 
deepened the crime of France. A 
wretched and bloody people, haunted 
by the memory of their murder, and 
driven to lose the last crime in the agita- 
tion of new gailt, wandered with fire and 
sword through the nations, its hand 
against every man, and the world’s hatred 
warring a the world’s enemy. The 
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a f Cain was on its forehead, and 
due time it was strickeg. The inju- 





ries of Europe have been vindicated in 
the punishment of France. The inju- 
ries of her royal family have been left 
to another vindication, gentler but not 
less decisive. The single survivor of 
their prison has been placed in her old 
conspicuous rank, and in it has given evi- 
dence of the admirable qualities which 
lived in that place of martyrdom. She 
has been tried in all the stronger emer- 
gencies that display the noble heart. In 
the endurance of long and hopeless exile, 
in the perils of rebellion, in the sudden 
return to the palace of her ancestors, she 
has had the whole trial that pain, danger, 
and prosperity could offer for the tempt- 
ation of the spirit. In all she has been 
found equal to the exigency. The 
Duchess d’Angouleme is now the repre- 
sentative of the virtues which were bu- 
ried in the grave of her parents. The 
memory of Louts and ANTOINETTE is 
renewed to the world, in the magnani- 
mity of their child ; and France, awaken- 
ed from her delirium, has learned to 
curse the treacherous hands that robbed 
her of sovereigns, who could possess and 
inspire the virtues living before their 
eyes. 

The present volume details the early 
process of the Revolution down to the 
release of the Duchess d’Angouleme 
from the Temple. The narrative is of 
unequal excellence ; but itis of high au- 
thority. The memoirs of eye-witnesses 
have been chiefly employed. Hus’s, 
CLeryY’s, and the Ducuess pn’AN- 
GOULEM®#’s affecting journal have given 
the chief material of the latter part: the 
earlier is from the most authentic docu- 
ments of the time. We quote the attack 
on the Bastile, the first open violence 
against the laws and the throne. 

Apprehensive of disturbances, the Gover- 
nor of the Bastile, the Marquis de Launay, 
had a few days before arranged for its de- 
fence, by placing some additional guns on 
the walls. A quantity of small arms, balls, 
and cartridges had been also brought in, be- 
sides two hundred and fifty barrels of pow- 
der, The garrison consisted of one hundred 
and fourteen men, chiefly invalids, besides 
the Governor’s servants, About two in the 
niorning of the 13th, the Governor ordered 
the soldiers to occupy the castle, and placed 
sentinels at the gate leading to the street of 
St. Antoine. During this day no act of vio- 
lence was committed, but some shots were 
discharged at the guards on the tower. 
Early on the morning of the 14th, the senti- 
nels of the gate St. Antoine were taken pri- 
soners by the people, and carried to the 
committee at the town-house. About ten in 
the morning, three deputies came from the 
committee as far as the iron railing at the 
first draw-bridge, and desired to speak with 
the-Governor, who went to them ; but see- 
ing an immense crowd, he said that only the 
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three deputies could be admitted, and offered 
to send out as many hostages while they re- 
mained, which was agreed to, De la Rozi- 
ere, a Parisian barrister, and first elector of 
the district of Se. Louis, arrived, and at his 
own request was likewise admitted. He said 
that he came to represent to the Governor, 
that the cannon, pointed from the towers on 
the different streets, had alarmed the inha- 
bitants, and to solicit their being withdrawn. 
The Governor urged the impossibility of his 
compliance, without orders from his supe- 
riors. He observed that they were in places 
where they had been for many years past; 
but that to quiet those alarms, he would or- 
der them to be drawn back within the para 
pet. De la Rozrere asked permission to go 
into the castle, to see that this was done. 
The Governor at first objected to this; but 
on being requested by Major de Lose, cun- 
sented. As soon as De la Roztere was 
within the castle, he began to beseech the 
Governor and garrison not to fire on, the 
people, but quietly yield the place: to this 
it was answered, that they would not. fire, 
unless they were attacked; and that the 
consequences must rest with the aggressors. 
After staying a short time, and completi 
the object of his mission, which after 
appeared to have been to ascertain the best 
mode of attack, he refired. In about half an 
hour the people appeared in great numbers 
in the street St. Antoine, and in the Passage 
Courte, armed with muskets, sabres, and 
hatchets, exclaiming, “ They must. have 
the Bastile! Down with the troops!” &c, 
The officers begged them from the walls to 
keep back, and represented the danger te 
which they were exposing themselves: they 
however persisted in advancing, and as there 
were no troops to defend it, succeeded in 
getting down the first draw-bridge. The 
garrison on this, called out to them again to 
retire, or they must fire upon them; but 
they answered by continuing to advance,and 
firing on the soldiers. The garrison now 
returned the fire, and. drove the insurgents 
back to the first draw-bridge, from which they 
kept up a constant fire upon the ramparts. 
Soon after, a flag was seen advaficing from the 
arsenal, followed by an immense number of 
yple in arms, some of whom halted in the - 
rst court, called the Court of the Edns, 
while others advanced to the next, calling 
out to the garrison not to fire, as deputies 
were come from the tewn-house. De Lave 
nay said that the deputies might advance, 
but that the people in arms must not ad- 
vance beyond the first draw-bridge. The 
soldiers on the walls called out that the 
would not fire, and in proof clubbed their 
muskets. After many signs and much en- 
treaty, the people stopped, and the deputies 
advanced into the Passage Courte. There 
they remained about ten minutes without 
advancing, notwithstanding the soldiers on 
the towers called. out to them, “‘ Come and 
speak to the Governor ; we will be answer- 
able for your safety with our lives.” They 
then returned to the Elm Court, where in 
about a quarter of an hour they went away. 
The people again came on, and the miser- 
able irresolution of the Governor and trea- 
chery of the garrison gave them every advan- 





tage, In the teeth of the castle guns they 
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The French guards, who had been seduced 
from their allegiance, now appeared, bringing 
@ mortar, two*four-pounders, and a cannon 
inlaid with silver, which had been taken out 
of the Garde Meuble. De Launay having 
neglected to lay in provisions, and the peo- 
po persisting in their determination to re- 

luce the place, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, all the non-commissioned officers 
went to solicit the Governor to surrender it! 
Finding himselfin this extremity, he endea- 
voured to fire a pistol into the gunpowder 
which was deposited in the Tour de la Li- 
berté, but was prevented by two serjeants. 
He asked the garrison what they wished him 
to do? He said his own opinion was, that 
they ought to defend themselves to the last, 

even blow up the place rather than fall 
into the hands of a furious mob, But as the 
ison continued 'to insist on surrendering, 

e gave a white handkerchief to a serjeant, 
ordered him to shew it from the battlements, 

sent a drummer to _ the wo gm = 
populace, regardless o the signals, an 
rendered more courageous by the cessation 
6f resistance, continued to fire. They soon 
advanced to the draw-bridge and ordered it 
be let down. The officer commandi 
Swiss detachment, spoke to them chtough 
& loop-hole at the side of the gate, and pro- 
posed that the garrison should be allowed to 
march out with their arms; but the popu- 
Jace exclaimed, “No! No!” He then told 
them, that the troops would deliver up the 
lace and their arms, if they were assured 
neither insult nor violence of any kind 
Would be offered tothem. The insurgents 
replied, “ Let down the bridge, nothing shall 
appen to you.” The Governor oi this as- 
- surance took the key out of his pocket, and 
Ordered two corporals to let down the bridge. 
It was no sooner down, than the people 
rushed"into the court, and attacked the in- 
Valids who had laid down their arms, and 
‘were @long the wall on the right. 

The were opposite to them, and 

éscaped, not being immediately remarked ; 
owing probably to the canvas frocks which 
they wore over their uniforms. The people 
then entered the apartments of the officers, 
where they broke the furniture, doors, and 
Windows; and’ so t was the confusion, 
that matiy continued to fire, and without in- 
tending it, killed and wounded their compa- 
nions. The officers and invalids were dragged 
to the Greve.” ms 

Dg LAuNAY was assassinated in front 

of the town-house by the mob ; his head 
cut off, and paraded through the streets 
on a pike. 
- Besides this unfortunate nobleman, 
they inurdered M. De LosmeSacsray, 
r of the Bastile; DE HEssELLEs, 
. Provost of the Merchants; De Miray, 
Aide-Major, and PrRsan, Lieutenant 
of the Invalids. — 

The le now, intoxicated with their 

wuccesses, b to search the cells. But 


— _ — memory to find that 
those dreary dungeons, which they expected 
to find crowded with the victions of oes 
tism, contained but seven prisoners! Four 
of those had been placed there, preparatory 
to their trial for an extensive forgery of bills 
of exchange; one, a notorious offender, asa 
temporary punishment; one, who was in- 
sane, and whom the mob afterwards sent to 
a mad-house; and the last, the Count pe 
Sotaces, who by his own detail had been 
arrested at Toulouse, by an order from the 
minister, granted at the request of his own 
father, for dissipation and other misconduct. 
He had been first sent to Vincennes, and 
afterwards removed to the Bastile in Febru- 
ary 1784. _— heared the firing, he en- 
quired of the turnkey, who had just brought 
up his dinner, what it meant. He was told 
it was occasioned by a revolt of the people, 
on account of the scarcity of bread; but 
while the turnkey was apologizing for being 
later than usual in bringing ich ais dinner, 
the room was filled with armed men. It 
was some time before the Count could think 
himself in safety. He was removed to an 
hotel. The populace, of their own impulse, 
had destroyed the Governor’s house, and 
some of the other buildings of the Bastile. 
But the committee at the town-house re- 
solved that the castle itself should be demo- 
lished. The city architects were appointed 
to conduct the work, and this immense edi- 
fice was soon levelled with the ground. 
Many cannon-balls were found in the walls, 
supposed to have been lodged there during 
the war of the Fronde, at the battle in the 
Faurbourg St. Antoine, when the Royal 
army was commanded by Turrnne, anid 
that of the Fronde, by the great Conve. 
The Bastile was begun to be built in 1369, 
by order of Charles V., and finished by his 
successor in 1383, as a state prison. Upon 
the accession of Louis XVI., the registers 
had been inspected, and most of the priso- 
ners liberated.” 





THE HistoRY oF WINDSOR and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. By JamEs Hake- 
WILL, Architect. Published by E. Lloyd. 
Large 4to. pp. 352. Price, Royal 5, 
Imperial 10, and Atlas 15 Guineas. 

(Concluded. ) 

We. now proceed to the first Tour 
through the Environs of Windsor, which 
commences with a description of Eton 
College, and the ancient custom, observ- 
ed every third year on Whit-Tuesday, 
bearing the title of Montem, the original 
institution of which appears to have 
hitherto defied antiquarian research. 

It consists of a procession to a small tumu- 
lus on the southern side of the Bath road, 
which has given the name of Salt Hill to the 
spot, now better known by the splendid inns 
that are ‘established there. The chief ob- 
ject of this celebration, however, is to collect 
money for salt, according to the language of 
the day, from all persons who assemble to 
see the show, nor does it fail to be exacted 
from travellers on the road, and even at the 
private residences within a certain, but no 
inconsiderable,*range of the spot. The’ 
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sét fire to the guard-room, and to the Gover- 
nof’s house. A cannon was then fired at 
them, the only one discharged during the 
attack, the place having been defended sim- 
ply with muskets ! 





———~— 


scholars appointed to collect the money are 
called salt-bearers ; they are arrayed in fancy 
dresses, and are attended by others called 
scouts, of a similar, but less showy appear- 
ance, Tickets are given to such persons as 
have paid their contributions, to secure them 
from any further demand. This ceremony 
is always very numerously attended by 
Etonians, and has frequently been honoured 
by the presence of his Majesty and the differ- 
ent branches of the Royal Family. The sum 
collected on the occasion has sometimes 
exceeded 800]., and is given to the senior 
scholar, who is called captain of the school. 
This procession appears to be coeval with 
the foundation, and it is the opinion of Mr. 
Lysons, who is the last writer on this sub- 
ject, and whose industry in collecting, as 
well as judgment in deciding on, matters of 
this character, are beyond all challenge, 
that it was a ceremonial of the Bairn, or 
Boy Bishop. He states, from information 
which he had received, that it originally 
took place on the 6th of December, the 
festival of St. Nicholas, the patron of chil- 
dren; being the day on which it was 
customary at Salisbury, and in other places 
where the ceremony was observed, to elect 
the Boy Bishop from among the children 
belonging to the cathedral; which mock- 
dignity lasted till Innocent’s Day, and dur- 
ing the intermediate time the boy performed 
various episcopal functions; and if it hap- 
pened that he died before the allotted period 
of this extraordinary mummery had expired, 
he was buried with all the ceremonials 
which were used at the funeral of a bishop. 
In the voluminous collections relating to 
antiquities, bequeathed by Mr. Cole, who 
was himself of Eton and King’s College, to 
the British Museum, is a note which men- 
tions that the ceremony of the Bairn, or the 
Boy Bishop, was to be observed by charter; 
and that Feffery Blythe, Bishop of Lich- 
field, who died in 1530, bequeathed several 
ornaments to those colleges, for the dress 
of the Bairn-Bishop. But on what autho- 
rity this industrious antiquary gives the 
information, which, if correct, would put an 
end to all doubts on the subject, does not 
appear. 


Till the time of Doctor Barnard, the pro- 
cession of the Montem was every two years, 
and on the first or second Tuesday in Fe- 
bruary. It consisted of something of a 
military array. The boys in the Remove, 
fourth and inferior forms, marched in a long 
file of two and two, with white poles in 
their hands, while the sixth and fifth form 
boys walked on their flanks as officers, a 
habited in all the variety of dress which 
Monmouth-street could furnish, each of them 
having a boy of the inferior forms, smartly 
dressed, attending upon him as a footman. 
The second boy in the sthool led the pro- 
cession in a military dress, with a truncheon 
in his hand, and bore for the day the title of 
Marshall ; then followed the n, sup- 
ported by his Chaplain, the head scholar, of 
the fifth form, dressed in a_suit of black, 
with a large bushy wig, and a broad beaver, 
decorated with a twisted silk hatband.and a 
rose, the fashionable distinction of: the 
nified clergy-of that day. It was his office 
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to read certain Latin prayers on the moun: 
at Salt Hill. The third boy of the school 


brought up the rear as Lieutenant. One of 


the higher classes, whose qualification was 
his activity, was chosen Ensign, and carried 
the colours, which were emblazoned with 
the college arms, and the motto Pro More et 
Monte. This flag, before the procession left 
the college, he flourished in the school-yard 
with great dexterity, as displayed sometimes 
at Astley’s and places of similar exhibitions. 
The same ceremony was repeated after 
prayerson the mount. The whole regiment 
dined in the inns at Salt Hill, and then re- 
turned to the cullege, and its di’mission in 
the school-yard was announced by the uni- 
versal drawing of all the swords. Those who 
bore the title of commissioned officers were 
exclusively on the foundation, and carried 
spontoons; the rest were considered as 
serjeants and corporals, and a most curious 
assemblage of figures it exhibited. The two 
principal salt-bearers consisted of an oppidan 
and a colleger; the former was generally 
some nobleman, whose figure and personal 
connections might advance the interests of 
the collection. They were dressed like run- 
ning footmen, and carried each of them a 
silk bag to receive the contributions, in 
which was a small quantity of salt. During 
Doctor Barnard’s mastership the ceremony 
was made triennial; the time changed from 
February to Whit-Tuesday, and several of 
its absurdities retrenched. An ancient and 
savage custom of hunting a ram by the 
foundation scholars, on Saturday in the 
election week, was abolished in the earlier 
part of the last century. The curious 
twisted clubs, with which these collegiate 
hunters were armed on the occasion, are 
still to be seen in antiquarian collections. 

A description of the College Chapel 
and its monuments, &c. follows the ac- 
count of this strange ceremony. 

The small village called Upton, is next 
visited; the church-yard of which is 
worthy of remark, from being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stoke Pogeis, the occasional 
residence of Mr. Giray, and having been 
considered as the scene of his beautiful 
elegy. Upon this subject we have the 
following paragraph in the Appendix : 

The combination in this church-yard, of 
all the features particularized in Gray’s beau- 
tiful Elegy in a Church-Yard, gives weight 
to the opinion, that here his idea was ori- 
ginated, and from hence his objects selected. 


A description of Doctor Herschel’s 
great reflecting telescope is included in 
the account of Slough. 

_ Percy Lodge, formerly called Rich- 
ing’s Lodge, in the parish of Iver, is 
described in a very interesting manner ; 
this description is extracted from three 
different letters, written by the Duchess 
of Somerset, when Lady Hartford, in the 
year 1740. Stoke Pogeis, a village so 
called fromthe ancient Lords De Pogeys, 
the heiress of which family conveyed it 
by marriage into the family of the Lords 


Molines, is very fully noticed, and the 
descent of his lordship carefully collected 
from Dugdale, and authentic documents. 
In the account of this place is included 
a very pleasant description of the intro- 
duction of the poet Gray to Lady Schaub’s 
family, and the Long Story written by 
him on that occasion, is introduced ; 
together with the Sequels discovered in 
1783 and 1801. 

The second Tour, passing from Wind- 
sor by Peascod-street, takes a westerly 
direction, and reaching Billingbear, re- 
turns by Ascot, and through the Great 
Park. -In this route every village and 
house, worthy of notice, is particularized. 

The third Tour takesa direction south 
ef Windsor, and passing over Englefield- 
Green, through Egham to St. Anne’s 
Hill and Botleys, returns by the Bagshot 
road to Sunning-Hill, and over a part of 
the Forest to Windsor. Frogmore House 
is the first place described; we have 
then some account of Beaumont-Lodge, 
the seat of Viscount Ashbrook ; and ina 
note we have a full description of that 
order of architecture proposed by Mr. 
Emlyn, of Windsor, and by him called 
the British Order; but it does not appear 
that this order has ever been employed, 
except at Beaumont-Lodge and on the 
artist’s own house at Windsor. 

The fourth Tour extends along the 
Thames, from Hedsor to Oatlands. -— 
Cliefden-House, which was begun by 
George Villiers, second Duke of. Buck- 
ingham, and completed by the Earl of 
Orkney, the brave associate of John 
Duke of Marlborough, is very particular- 
ly mentioned. 

‘We now proceed to Old Windsor, 
which place was in ancient times a place 
of considerable consequence. In the 
church-yard of this village lies interred 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, the beautiful and 
unfortunate Perdita. 

The favourite Cottage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Elizabeth is slightly 
noticed, and a neat engraving, represent- 
ing the same, very properly added. 

Runnymede and Magna Charta Island 
are particularly described, and accom- 
panied by an engraving of the latter 
celebrated place. Ina short but com- 
prehensive account of Chertsey, our au- 
thor has not omitted to mention the 
tablet in the church to the memory of 
the celebrated Charles James Fox; and 
the work concludes with a description 
of Oatlands, and particularly records the 
celebrated grotto which was completed at 
the expense of twelve thousand pounds. 

The volume is adorned by above 30 
plates and vignettes, very cleverly execut- 


ed by Landseer, Middiman,the two Cooks, 
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and other eminent artists, A View of St. 
Leonard’s Hill, by George Cook, is, we 
think, one of the best engravings we haye 
lately seen; but, indeed, to speak gene- 
rally, all its companions are executed in 
a style to combine the freedom of sketch 
with the finish of art, to a degree of per- 
fection very rarely attained in book 
prints. The historical researches are 
amusing, and the number of interesting 
facts relating to the places mentioned, 
render the work as agreeable to the de- 
sultory reader, as it is calculated to be 
useful to the antiquarian and man of 
science. 


Roveu Sxketcnes of Batu; Imt- 
TATIONS of Horace; Lines on Ca- 
RABOO; and other Poems. By Q. IN 
THE CoRNER. Published by Meyler 
and Son, Bath, pp. 56. 

Since the publication of the Bath 
Guide, Bath has become a sort of nur- 
sery for light and humorous poetry. To 
this class belongs the present work, 
which appears to be that of a young 
writer destitute of neither humour ner 
talent, but in some parts rather crudely 
put forth, and not sufficiently attendant 
upon the celebrated rule of the Roman 
bard, who supplies the subjects for se- 
veral imitations : 

Nonumque prematur in annum. 

There is a very brief dedication, as 
follows. ‘“ To my Mother the following 
Poems are affectionately inscribed,” 
which is a sort of illustration and variety 
in these noticed as the ton by the Messrs. 
Whistlecrafts ;—' 

Most authors now-a-days are deemed importune 

If their addresses are diffusely joel ; 

Most fashionable authors make a short one 

To their own wife or child, or private friend. 
under which canon of yidicule Q. in the 
Corner falls. 

But with all the slight defects, which 
care and attention to the construction 
will enable the author readily to amend, 
there is a good deal of life and spirit in 
these sketches, which promise future 
productions of greater merit. We do 
not like to censure even trifling blemishes, 
without justifying our criticism by exam- 
ple: at the close of the poem these lines 
occar : 

If in my lines no point of wit they view, 

it lacks the venomed point of malice too. 
This is not grammatical, and must have 
escaped in the hurry of composition, and 
the haste of revisal. 








! Since the Review of the curions Poem un- 
der this whimsical signatare, in our No. XXVI. 
we have heard that it is the production of a no 
less celebrated and witty pen than that of Mr. 
Frere, and from the entertainment we received 
from it, rejoice to learn that succeeding Cantos 
are forthcoming. 
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We do not think so much of the imi- 
tations of Horace. To be only endured, 
pieces of this kind must now be exqui- 
site ; these are but mediocre. 

The other: s display fancy and 

, an easy vein of writing, though not of the 
highest order. We select one of them as 
a specimen, and as worthy of preserving, 
from its familiar description of an impo- 
sition which attracted much public at- 
tention. It may perhaps be allowed us 
to preface “ Caraboo” with an extract 
from Baker’s Chronicle of the Reign of 
King Stephen, which is curious in itself, 
and serves to shew that, after all, we do 
not far excel our rudest ancestors in the 
novelty or cunning of our impostures. 

“ In this King’s time also, there appeared 
two children, a boy and a girl, clad in green, 
in a stuffe unknown, of a strange language, 
and of a strange diet; whereof the boy 
being baptized, dyed shortly after, but the 
gu lived to be very old; and being asked 

m whence they were, she answered, They 
were of the Land of St. Martyn, where 
there are Christian Churches erected; but 
that no Sun did ever rise unto them: bur 
where that land is, and how she came 
hither, she herself knew not. This I the 
rather write, that we may know there are 
other parts of the world, then those which to 
‘us are known: and this story I should not 
have believed, if it were not testified by so 
many and sv credible witnesses as it is.” 

CARABOO. : 

Oh! aid me, ye Spirits of wonder! who soar 

In realms of Romance where none ventured be- 





ore; 
Ye Fairies ! who govern the fancies of men, 
And sit on the point of Monk Lewis’s pen; 
“Ye mysterious Elves! who for ever remain 
With Lusus Natures, and Ghosts of Cock-Lane ; 
Who ride upon broomsticks, intent to deceive 
All those who appear predisposed to believe, 
' And softly repeat ‘from your home in the spheres 
Incredible stories to credulous ears ; 
With ever. thing marvellous, every thing new, 
We'll trace a description of Miss CaRaBoo. 
Johanna's disciples, who piously came 
To present babies’ caps to the elderly dame, 
. all hope of the virgin’s accouchement 
oer, 
Shall meet with the smile of derision no more ; 
‘Their wonders were weak, their credulity small— 
was engender’d by nothing at all! 
‘And where did she come from?—and who can 


she be? 

Did she fall from the sky ?—did she rise from 
the sea? 

‘A seraph of day, or a shadow of night? 

Did a spring upon earth in a stream of gas- 


Did she ride on the back of a fish, or sea-dog? 

A spirit of health, or a devil incog. ? 

Was nag by winds over mountain and 
stream 


Was she borne to our isle by the impulse of 
steam? 


‘Was she found in complete “ fascination” elate? 
Or discover’d at first in a chrysalis state? 

, Did some philosophic rales draw 
Her comgeapnt, degrees some hot-water 
} 


galvanic experimiedits bring her on eagth ? 
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is she new? is she old? is she false? is she true? 

Come read me the riddle of Miss Carazoo. 
Astronomers sage may exhibit her soon, 

A daughter-in-law to the man in the moon ; 

Or declare that her visit accounts for the rain 

Which happen’d last year, and may happen 
again ; 

That dark spots appear in the course she has run, 

Coeval perhaps with the spots on the sun ; 

That she may be connected with Corsairs—all 
these 

And as many more possible things as you please. 
In what hand does she write ?—In what tongue 

does she speak? 

Is it Arabic, Persic, Egyptian, or Greek? 

She must be a blue-stocking lady indeed, 

To write an epistle which no man can read ; 

Though we have some publishing scribes I could 


name, 
Whose letters will meet with a fate much the 
same, 
She then wore no ear-rings, though still may 
be seen 
Vs holes in her ears, where her ear-rings had 
eR ; 
Leathern shoes on her feet ; a black shawl round 
her hair ; 
And of black worsted stockings an elegant pair ; 
Her gown was black stuff, and my readers may 
guess 
If her story contains as much stuff as her dress. 
Of the famed Indian Jugglers we all must 
have heard, 
Who to gain a subsistence would swallow a 
sword; 
But men (without proof) who believe tales like 


these, 
Will undoubtedly swallow whatever you please. 
I have heard those who thought that she 
wish’d to deceive, 
After seeing her person have learn’d to believe ; 
Even those who have doubted the truth of her 


case 

Have forgotten their doubts when they look’d 
in her face. 

I never have seen her; but if, when I see, 

The truth of her tale is apparent to me, 

I will cancel these lines, and most gladly rehearse 

Her swimming and fencing in beautiful verse ; 

In the graces and charms of my muse to adorn 


er 
Shall be the employment of 
Q. 1n THE CORNER. 
Bath, June 10th, 1817. 


In Camitto,o Veso Congursrata; Ca- 
MILLUS, or Verr ConqueERED : an Epic Poem, 
by Cuarces Borta. 

The author of this Poem, desiring to treat 
a subject which Italy might consider as na- 
tional, has chosen the siege and conquest of 
Veii by the Romans. This celebrated event 
was worthy to serve as the foundation of an 
epic poem. Veii, the capital of Etruria, a 
rich, great, and beautiful city, inspired even 
its conquerors with a momentary desire to 
inhabit it, and abandon Rome. One of the 
greatest of the Romans, perhaps the great- 
est of all, Camillus, immortalized himself 
by the war against Veii, and the success 
which he obtained. The catastrophe which 
destroyed the town and the inhabitants, had 
the utmost influence on the fate of the 
other people of the peninsula, by overthrow- 
ing for ever the ancient dominion of the 
Etruscans, which had civilized them all, and 
which was the only power in Italy able to 
check the progress of ambitious Rome, 
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Historians relate that the war with Veii 
was intermingled with prodigies. A cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Livy, offers a 
resource for the marvellous, especially be- 
longing to this moapee Juno was the object 
of particular worship at Veii. Her temple 
was built upon the summit of a rock, in the 
middle of the citadel. ‘* The Romaus,” says 
Livy, “ entered the temple by means of a 
mine dug by the orders of Camillus, and 
seized the statue of the goddess: one of 
the Romans present, whether he were in- 
spired, or whether he did it merely for a 
joke, said, Juno, wilt thou come to Rome ? 
the others exclaimed that she answered 
Yes.” The author has built on this tradition, 
and happily adapted it to his poem. He has 
considered his subject under a point of view 
which could not but furnish him with inter- 
esting details and local celours. The Ro- 
mans, the descendants of the Trojans who 
invaded Italy, are represented as the heirs 
of their system of aggression. Turnus, on 
the contrary, is regarded as a hero who fell 
in defence of the liberty of his country. 
Divine honours are paid him at Veii.. One 
of the most distinguished characters of the 
poem, is of theraceof Turnus, The Queen 
of Veii, consort of King Tolumnius, and 
mother of Tyrrhenus, the Hector of the 
Tuscans, is descended from the same race. 
All the other people of Italy, fearing for 
their liberty, league against the Romans. 
Even the Carthaginians, in the hope of re- 
venging the injuries of Dido, bring aid, aud 
join the Etrurian army. 

Juno, at theend of the Eneid, had par- 
doned the Trojans, the ancestors of the Ro- 
mans, and becoming favourable to Aineas, 
had abandoned Turnus to the decrees of 
fate. The author has sought tor a new mo- 
tive of sufficient force to rekindle the anger 
of Juno, and has found it in the rape of 
the Sabines. The goddess, who is the pa- 
troness of legitimate marriages, is justly in- 
censed at this public crime, suddenly quits 
the Capitol, fixes her abode at Veii, and vows 
the destruction of the Romans. Notwith- 
standing her desire of revenge, she resolves 
to suspend it, knowing that there will be 
born of the royal blood of Veii, allied to 
that of Turnus, a warrior whose valour will 
be fatal to the Romans. This warrior is 
Tyrrhenus, He is born; he soon acquires 
glory in arms, and then Juno thinks of sa- 
tisfying her vengeance against Rome. 


In order to kindle a war between Rome 
and Veii, Juno has intimated to the Tuscans, 
that they will obtain the empire of Italy, 
if they bring to Veii the statue of Hercules, 
which the Romans worship on Mount Aven- 
tine. Tolumnius, king of Veii, carries it 
off by surprise, having killed the priests to 
whose care it was entrusted. Thus war 
breaks out; Camillus commands the Ro- 
mans; the two armies fight with dubious 
success ; but the death of one of the gene- 
rals having caused the command to devolve 
on Appius Claudius, who is detested by the 
soldiers, they refuse to’ fight. This event 
turns to the advantage of the Tuscans. The 
Carthaginians are to come to their aid, and 
the king of Veii not only refuses the peace 
proposed by the Roman ambassadors, but 
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even violates the law of nations, by putting 
the ambassadors to death. The Carthagi- 
nians arrive, and a general battle begins. 
After the two armies have performed prodi- 
gies of valour, Camillus succeeds in deciding 
the victory in favour of Rome. The Afri- 
cans are on the point of re-embarking. The 
Veians deliberate on surrendering. At this 
critical moment news is received from 
Rome, that the papelee faction has prevail- 
ed against Camillus, and that he is deprived 
of his command. The patricians who are 
with him are incensed, and resolve to leave 
the army. Camillus conjures them to re- 
main at their post; and having prevailed 
upon them, takes his departure. 

With Camillus depart the glory and for- 
tune of Rome. The reverses of the Romans 
commence. The pestilence ravages their 
camp; the enemies resume their courage, 
and obtain some advantages. However, the 
Romans bear up against their afflictions, 
and the attacks of the hostile armies: they 
take the king of Veii prisoner; and lastly, 
just at the moment when the various na- 
tions of Italy approach, to attempt the deli- 
verance of the besieged city, Camillus, hav- 
ing triumphed over the adverse faction at 
Rome, is restored to the army. A general 
battle decides the fate of Veii ; the Romans 
are victorious, and make themselves masters 
of the city. 

We proceed to notice the marvellous 
which the poet has chosen. In the first 
Cauto, Juno sends a dream to Tolumnius, to 
incite him to carry off from Rome the statue 
of Hercules; in the second, Jupiter con- 
vokes the Gods; the greater number were 
already in the camp of the ‘Tuscans to assist 
them, having been prevailed upon by Juno. 
Venus on the other hand protects her favour- 
ite Romans, and implores for them the jus- 
tice of Jupiter. In the third Canto, Juno 
descends into the infernal regions, chooses 
the most active monsters, and sends them 
through all Italy, to raise up enemies to the 
Romans; in the fourth, Jupiter sends a 
dream to alarm the queen respecting the 
issue of the contest, and the queen terrified 
conjures Tolumnius, her consort, to make 
peace ; but Juno counteracts this, by excit- 
ing in the heart of the king a new fit of 
rage, the horrible consequences of which 
render peace impossible. In the tenth 
Canto, Juno appears supplicating Jupiter in 
favour of the Tuscans. Lastly, in the 
twelfth, the decisive battle being inevitable, 
almost all the Gods have joined to protect 
the Tuscans, In this last trial Jupiter 
alone remains calm on the summit of Olym- 
pus: expectation is eager to know which of 
the two nations will obtain the victory and 
the empire. Already the Romans triumph, 
The Gods who are opposed to them excite a 
dreadfal tempest, which pours from the 
summits of the Apennines flame, hail, and 
Tain, upon the victors; they are forced to 
stop, and the Tuscans take courage. But 
Jupiter causes his thunder to be thrice heard, 
and declares that it is his will that the des- 
tinies should be accomplished. At this sign 
nature trembles, and becomes calm; the 
Gods fly terrified, and. the victory remains 
with those who had obtained it, Juno again 





solicits Jupiter to spare the Tuscans. Jupi- 
ter consoles her by unveiling to her the 
brilliant destiny which is reserved for Tus- 
cany. He shews her that it was necessary 
that the empire should pass from the Etrus- 
cans, a people already weakened by effemi- 
nacy, to the Romans, a new people, who are 
still in the full vigour of their warlike cha- 
racter; that the Romans alone are able 
to defend Italy against the valiant Gauls, 
rushing from the summit of the Alps, 
and against the ferocious Africans. Juno 
thus consoled, becomes again favourable to 
the Romans, and consents to return to the 
Capitol. 

Having thus given an account of the 
Poem, in respect to the marvellous, and to 
the epic action, we shall, in a second article, 
make our readers acquainted with some of 
the secondary actions and episodes inter- 
woven in it. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SCRIP. 


NO. IV. 
FRENCH ANECDOTE. 

It is impossible to conceive that any men- 
tal suffering arising from fear could exceed 
that experienced by the traveller whose ad- 
venture is the subject of this Number. There 
was no illusion in it, all was real; yet in him 
the horror of a supernatural enemy super- 
seded all dread of a mortal assassin, which 
his midnight intruder might have been sup- 
posed to have proved. Monsieur de Co- 
nange, on a wandering excursion which he 
was making with a friend through one of 
the French provinces, found it necessary 
one night to take refuge from a storm, ‘in 
an inn whch had little else to recommend 
it but that the host was well known to Mon- 
sieur de Conange. This man had all the in- 
clination in the world to accommodate the 
travellers to their satisfaction, but unfortu- 
nately he possessed not the power. The 
situation was desolate, and the few cham- 
bers the house contained were already occu- 
pied by other travellers, There remained 
unengaged only a single parlour on the 
ground floor, with a closet adjoining, with 
which, inconvenient as they’were, Monsieur 
de Conange and his friend were obliged to 
content themselves. The closet was pre- 
pared with a very uninviting bed for the lat- 
ter, while they supped together in the par- 
lour, where it was decided Monsieur de Co- 
nange was to sleep, As they purposed de- 
parting very early in the morning, they soon 
retired to their separate beds, and ere long 
fell into a profound sleep. Short, however, 
had been Monsieur de Conange’s repose, 
when he was disturbed by the voice of his 
fellow traveller crying out that something 
was strangling him, Though he heard his 
friend speak to him, he could not for some 
time sufficiently rouse himself from his 
drowsiness to awaken to a full sense of the 
words his friend had uttered. That it was 
in a voice of distress he now perfectly under- 
stood, and he called anxiously to inquire 
what was the matter—no answer was re- 
turned, no sound was heard, all was stil] as 
death, Now seriously alarmed, Monsieur 
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de Conange threw himself out of bed, and 
taking up his candle, proceeded to the clo- 
set. What was his horror and astonishment 
when he beheld his friend lying senseless 
beneath the strangling grasp ot a dead man, 
loaded with chains. The cries of distress 
which this dreadful sight called forth soon 
brought the host to his assistance, whose 
fear and astonisliment acquitted him of 
being in any way an actor in the tragic 
scene before them. It was however a more 
pressing duty to endeavour at recovering 
the senseless traveller than to unravel the 
mysterious event which had reduced him to 
that state. The barber of the village was 
therefore immediately sent for, and in. the 
mean time they extricated the traveller from 
the grasp of the man, whose hand had io 
death closed on his throat with a force which 
rendered it difficult to unclench. While per- 
forming this they happily ascertained that 
the spark of life still faintly glowed in the 
heart of the traveller, although wholly fled 
from that of his assaulter. The operation of 
bleeding, which the barber now arrived to 
perenne gave that spark new vigour, and 

e was shortly put to bed out of danger, and 
left to all that could now be of service to 
him—repose. . 

Monsieur de Conange then felt himself at 
liberty to satisfy his curiosity in redigpe | 
the cause of this strane adventure, whi 
was quickly effected by his host. This man 
informed him that the deceased was his 
groom, who had within a few days exhibited 
such strong proofs of mental derangement 
as to render it absolutely necessary to use 
coercive measures to prevent his either doing 
mischief to himself or others, and that he 
had in consequence been’ confined and 
chained in the stables—but that it was evi- 
dent his fetters had proved too weak to re- 
sist the strength of frenzy, and that in liber- 
ating himself he had passed through a little 
door, imprudently left unlocked, which led 
from the saddle room into the closet in 
which the traveller slept, and had entered it 
to die with such frightful effects on his bed. 

When in the course of a few days Mon- 
sieur de Conange’s friend was able to con- 
verse, he acknowledged that never in his 
life had he suffered so much, and that he was 
confident had he not fainted, madness must 
have been the consequence of a prolonged 
state of terror. 


INFANT LOVE; 


oR, 
THE KES. 
When first I measured with my goat, 
And he was taller of the two, 
My infant heart began to doat 
On lovely Chioe’s eyes of blue. 


E’en then I thought her form so fair 
It seem’d of more than mortal birth ; 
Her voice, her smile, her winning air 
To nought could be compar’d on earth, 
Her heart a mountain shepherd bless’d 
Ere I had words to tell my love ; 
Yet something in my looks d, 
I too evuld fond and prove, ° 
For once she said “Go simple boy” — 
And preas’d +e my lips a kiss— 
“You still with Love may safely toy ; 
Youth guarded from his pains and bjiss. 
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‘At length, alas! I’ve reach’d that state, 
When man begins to Jove in truth-— 
‘Where many stormy passions wait 
To chase the peaceful scenes of youth. 
Still Chloe’s days are days of joy, 
Forming her shepherd’s only bliss ; 
She thinks not of her loving boy— 
Bat I remember well her kiss. iD aah 


—— 


PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


In France.—The report made by Jomard 
to the Society of Encouragement, at its ge- 
heral sitting of the 27th of August last, on 
the various prize-subjects proposed by the 
Society for the competition of the present 
year, was more satisfactory for the hopes to 
which it gives rise, than for the success it 
announces, 

The following is a list of the prizes 
awarded :—One of 1500 francs to M. J. F. 
Hollenweger, of Colmar, for the spinning of 
waste silk. There were three accessit medals: 
—One to Maréchal-de-Camp Count d’Ourches, 
for a work on the cultivation of Oleaginous 
Plants; one to M. Quenedey, engraver,of Paris, 
for discovering on the French soil, stones fit 
to be employed in lithography; and one to 
M. Baumuller, weaver, of Dappigheim, ar- 
rondissement of Strasburg, for making pipes 
without seams, 

Honorable mention was made of various 
‘other competitors, who offer to French in- 
dustry so many pledges of future triumph. 

Two medals of encouragement were dis- 
tributed; one of gold, worth 500 francs, to 
M. Cellier Blumenthal, the inventor of a 
distilling apparatus of a very perfect descrip- 
tion; and one of silver to tf Ducrocg, lock. 
smith, of Paris, foran instrument for circularly 
pruning vines and fruit-trees, according to 
the process of M. Lambry. 

_ The exhibition of articles of ingenuity 
which accompanied this sitting, was one of 
the most interesting and curious ever wit- 
nessed at the meetings of the Society of En- 


couragement. 


The society of Medicine of Toulouse pro- 
poses the following question, for the prize 
which is to be given in 1819:—“ What 
has in general been the progress of practical 
Surgery for the last thirty years, and who 
have been its promoters since the Academy 
of Surgery ceased to exist ?” 

The following subject was previously 
proposed for the prize of 1818:—“<To 
describe the vesiculary vermes which appear 
in the human body; to point out their in- 
fluence in diseases, and the rules of treat- 
ment applicable to them.” 

Each prize will be a medal worth 300 
francs. The memorials on the progress of 
Surgery must be delivered previous to the 
ist of January 1819, and those relative to 
the vesiculary vermes previous to the 1st of 
a 1818. reg are to be addressed, 
ree of postage, to M. Duffoure, General 
Secretary to the. Society of Medicine of 
Toulouse. 














FRENCH LITERATURE. 


GRAND FRENCH WORK ON EGYPT. 

The third and last part of the Description 
of Egypt, of which the two first were pub- 
lished under Buonaparte, being a great desi- 
deratum, the Minister of the Interior, to ex- 
pedite its publication, has ordered it to be 
divided into two sections, one of which will 
be published immediately. 

This first section of the third part con- 
tains seventy-four plates of antiquities, with 
two parts of text; forty-five plates of mo- 
dern objects (état moderne), with one part 
text ; and eigtity-one plates of natural his- 
tory, with one part text ; in all two hun- 
dred copper-plates, and four parts of text. 

The ond section of the third part will 
be published in the course of the year 1818. 
It will contain two hundred copper-plates, 
which will complete the three -parts of auti- 
quities, modern objects, and natural history ; 
and besides these, of fifty-three plates, com- 
posing the geographical atlas of Egypt, in- 
cluding the general map of that country. 
This atlas, which is engraven at the dépot 
général de la guerre, has been united, by vir- 
tue of a royal ordinance, to the Description 
of Egypt, of which it is the necessaty com- 
plement. 








ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

Conversations with the Natives.— Re- 
markable ceremony observed in conclud- 
ing a bargain, or giving a receipt.— 
High price p le a fer the articles 
exhibited for sale.—Great value attached 
to knives, bottles, and looking-glasses, 
as compared with that set on more costly 
trifles.— Failure and success of a fishing 
experiment.— Description of the fish 
taken.— Scientific excursions on shore.— 
Enumeration of birds taken by the Na- 





turalists.— Appearances which seem to 


indicate on the part of the Natives a 
propensity to cannibalism.— Impatience 
of the Captain to accomplish the object 
of his voyage.— With this view he leaves 
the Transport, and proceeds in the boats 
to her consort. 

From what has been stated in a former 
chapter, it must be seen that no time 
was lost in letting those who came on 
board know, that the expedition bad not 
been sent out to tratlic in slaves, but 
after reiterated assurances had been 
given on this subject, it was easy to per- 
ceive that suspicion was still alive, and 
every little incident served to prove, that 
the incredulity at first avowed, was but 
imperfectly cured. When the real ob- 
ject of the voyage was stated, the Ma- 
fooka and his friends laughed immoder- 
ately at the supposed attempt at impo- 
sition. Such a story appeared to him a 
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most preposterous experiment on his 
gullibility, which it was the interest 
of his understanding to defeat. He 
could not suppose it possible that his 
new acquaintance had come so great 
a distance from their home, merely 
“‘ to see the country, and take a walk ;” 
and with an air of triumphant saga- 
city he would ask, “ if the English 
had no walks; no trees; no fields; no 
country of their own.” In noticing the 
deportment of this person when he first 
came on board, it ought to have been 
stated, that in addition to the requisi- 
tions which have been mentioned, he 
demanded that a salute should be fired 
in honour of his arrival—that the colours 
should be hoisted -and further, that the 
tribute usually obtaived from traders 
should be paid. It is sufficient to state 
the character of the last of his demands, 
to intimate that it was not complied 
with. He was gratified in the two former. 
The guns were fired, and the ensigns 
displayed, as it was thought economy 
to propitiate so important a personage at 
so cheap a rate; but for the tribute, he 
was distinctly given to understand, that 
British ships of war paid nothing of the 
kind, bet when it was forced from them, 
and then only with the thunder of their 
cannon. This answer was not much to 
his taste, and both he and his friend, the 
teacher of religion, who had been au- 
thorised by those from whom he got his 
Latin to pardon sins, were better pleased 
with the intelligence, that for any supplies 
furnished by the natives, of which the 
vessels might stand in need, they would 
be liberally paid. With this they were to- 
lerably satisfied, though the defensive 
arrangements which they said were, and 
which tothem might appear to be formid- 
able offensive preparations, seemed to 
create some alarm. 

The conversations held with the na- 
tives by the sailors, though such as 
highly gratified their curiosity, and such 
as were frequently the source of merri- 
ment, cannot be detailed to the English 
reader. Numerous interrogatories were 
put to them respecting their ordinary 
habits, and especially on the subject of 
their marriages, &c.; but nothing of 
interest was disclosed. The language in 
which their answers were given, was 
frequently so intolerably gross, that even 
a description of it would be improper. 
It was chiefly remarkable for the manner 
in which objects most distinct in their 
character, were confounded and named 
indifferently for each other. ; 

In their dealings, these people, all sim- 
ple and uncultivated as they appeared to 
be, were by no means regardless of forms. 
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Mixed up with their few notions of tratfic, 
an attachment to customs and ceremon 

sometimes manifested itself, which it 
would have been no easy task to sub- 
due. It was of some importance to be 
aware of this in making a bargain with 
them, as a want of attention, or infor- 
mation in this particular, failed not to ex- 
pose the European to a new demand, 
after the transaction, out of which it 
arose, had, according to his ideas, been 
finally settled. To make a purchase 
valid, it was necessary that the buyer 
and seller should break a blade of grass 
between them. Till this imposing cere- 
mony had been performed, both parties 
were free to retract, and all previous 
discussion or arrangement went for no- 
thing. On one occasion, two fowls were 
purchased, the stipulated price paid, and 
the animals forthwith killed and prepared 
for dinner. The buyers had proceeded 
thus far, in the belief that what they had 
paid for was their own, according to the 
laweven of Africa. In this they were 
undeceived by a new demand being made 
on the part of the seller, who declared 
he had not concluded the bargain, and 
the proof was supplied by his establish- 
ing the fact, that grass had not been 
broken between them. In the end, to 
set his conscience at rest, the complain- 
ant received another glass of liquor.— 
Captain Tuckey took care not to forget 
the necessity of breaking grass in his 
future negociations with the people on 
the coast, and constantly required what 
he whimsically denominated “‘ a receipt.” 
At this place but few articles were pur- 
chased for the use of the ships, in con- 
sequence of the high prices demanded by 
the natives for the few commodities 
which they had to offer for sale. The 
Captain was justly afraid of a too favour- 
able report being made of his liberality, 
and wisely foresaw that such a reputa- 
tion would be a heavy tax upon him as 
he proceeded up the river. He there- 
fore confined himself to procuring an 
immediate supply of fowls and eggs. 
The value attached by the natives to dif- 
ferent articles created some surprize. A 
knife worth about fourpence would pro- 
cure a full-grown fowl; as would an empty 
bottle, that had cost twopence-halfpeuny, 
or a small looking-glass, valued at three- 
pence. A string of beads, however, 
which, from their superior value in Eng. 
land, ought to have produced ten or 
twelve fowls, if the articles just men- 
Uoned were equivalent to one, was held 
by the Africans to be a fit price for two. 
Though this caused some disappoint- 
ment, it cannot be denied that more good 
sense was here displayed in their con- 
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duct, than from other circumstances their 
visitors could be prepared to expect. 
For articles that were capable of being 
made, in some degree, useful, they gave 
a good price, while for a mere toy they 
offered a trifle not worth the acceptance 
of those who proposed to deal with them. 
One purchase gave the Captain much 
satisfaction ; a fresh-water turtle of 40lb. 
weight was obtained on very moderate 
terms, which, when dressed, was con- 
sidered by those who partook of it, to 
be in every respect equal to green turtle. 

The natives, in this part, were seen to 
take great quantities of fish in nets, which 
they used with considerable dexterity. 
Two boats were dispatched on the 11th 
to the place where they had been seen, 
on the same errand. While outside the 
Point they were remarkably unfortunate, 
and did not succeed in taking a single 
fish, They wereat lastinduced to try their 
luck on the inside, when their success was 
as great, as their failure till then had 
been complete. At one haul thirty large 
fish were taken, several of which weighed 
no less than 60lb. These were all of the 
Sparus genus. They proved most ex- 
cellent food, were equally distinguished 
by their firmness and their flavour, and 
were thought greatly to resemble the 
cod. By the natives they were called 
Veta. There were taken besides, one 
large cat-fish, and a few small mullett. 

Before leaving Shark Point, the scien- 
tific gentlemen took several opportunities 
of making excursions ashore. On more 
than one occasion they were much gra- 
tified by the result of their rambles. Dr. 
Smith procured many interesting plants, 
which he carried on board, delighted 
with the success of his researches. Mr. 
Crouch was hardly less fortunate, as he 
brought down a variety of birds, among 
which there was one eagle, and several 
king-fishers, differing, in some respects, 
from each other ;—a toucan, and a great 
number of small birds. 

Hitherto nothing had transpired to 
induce a suspicion that the inhabitants 
of the coast, however rude and uncivi- 
lized, were addicted to the horrible prac- 
tice imputed to the savages of other 
parts—that of preying on the flesh of 
their fellow-creatures. In one of the ex- 
cursions above-mentioned, the gentlemen 
in the habit of going on shore for objects 
connected with their scientific pursuits, 
came to a spot at no great distance from 
the beach, where a fire had been made, 
and near it they perceived, with equal 
astonishment and disgust, the scattered 
remains of human beings. The skulls 
and other bones of men, strewed round 
the spot, which had first attracted their 
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attention, excited but too ratioual a sus- 
picion, that here some unhappy creatares 
had been barbarously immolated, to be 
devoured by their fellow-men. 

The detention of the ships at Shark 
Point greatly annoyed the Captain; and 
anxious to prosecute his voyage to the 
accomplishment of its object, with the 
least possible delay, he abandoned the 
idea of carrying the transport up the 
river, and determined on removing the 
provisions and stores to the Congo. Pur- 
suant to this resolution on the evening of 
the 12th, the double boats were put 
together and rigged, and all the other 
boats were hoisted out, in order to garry 
it into effect. On the following morning 
they were laden, and at two in the after- 
noon, when the sea breeze set in, Capt. 
Tuckey quitted the Dorothy, accom- 
panied by the naturalists. He left the 
transport in the care of the master and 
purser, who were instructed to use their 
best exertions to get her up the river, if 
an opportunity should offer. The double 
boat was found to answer beyond ex- 
pectation. With a very light breeze, 
though the current was running round 
Shark Point, at the rate of three miles an 
hour, they doubled the Promontory with 
perfect ease, and reached the Congo at 
about half past four; two hours and a 
half after the time of their leaving her 
consort. 

(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE VISION OF SPECKBACHR.*" 
BY MRS. MARY ROLLS. 

Down lofty Iser’s rugged side, 
Dash’d the torrent’s foaming tide; 
Whilst each huge o’erhanging rock 
‘Trembled ‘neath the ceaseless shock ; 
Black and lone the valley lay, 
Clos’d the last—the fatal day! 
Cold and dead the generous steed, 
Ceas'd to moan, and ceas’d to bleed! 
Cold, beside him on the ground, 
Gor'd by many a ghastly wound, 
Outstretch’d in death, the warriors brave 
Press’d that earth they fought to save! 
Whilst each hard and toil-strung hand, 
Still firmly grasp'd the blood-stain’d brand: 
Freedom’s sons !—ye bravely died, 
Tyrol’s latest—noblest—pride! 




















! Speckbachr and Hofer, the celebrated Ty- 
rolese Chiefs, having long defended their be- 
loved country against the attacks of the French, 
at length sustained a defeat attended with dread- 
ful slaughter. Hofer was shot by the order of 
Buonaparte, and Speckbachr remained Ccon- 
cealed in a cavern on Monnt Iser, until the re- 
treat of the enemy. It must be gratifying to 
every true patriot to know, that on the resto- 
ration of the Tyrol to the Austriaa Govern- 
ment, the Emperor Francis settled an estate 
on the gallant Speckbachr and the children 0 
his deceased compatriot, which the former now 
cultivates for their joint benefit, 








* On bed of fern und dark heath laid, 
Beneath the deep-worn cavern’s shade,— 
Where, scarce the chamois dares to climb, 
Over pointed crag and cliff sublime,— _ 
Where shatter’d pines their dark arms wave, 
See gallant Speck bachr !—warrior brave !— 

+ He who, on the battle plain, 

Latest fonght th’ o 8 
He whom, on that fatal field, 
Wound nor force compelled to yield ;— 
Lone, wild, fierce, throbbing in despair, 
= varying pangs that bosom tear! 

|, ev ‘orm oO mss t— 

Dee cold—faint sti ness ae the last! 
As slowly swell low broken sighs, 

O’er the wild vale are cast his eyes ; 

Dark clouds obscure the moon’s faint light, 
And tempest rides the wings of night !— 
Whilst torrent’s roar, and mountain’s storm, 
A wild, discordant descant form ! 


With quick short breath, why starts the brave? 
What cold, arm is seen to wave?— 
To point adown the lonely dell, 
Where lie the brave, who nobly fell? 
What gleaming light quick flashes round ?— 
What clash of arms—what trompet’s sound? 
That ancient castle, which of yore 
Austria’s imperial banner bore, 
Rises anew !—each tower and keep, 
High above the lofty we 
Shows its proud head, and mocks the hand, 
Whose demon rage their ruin plann’d !— 
Whilst, for the eagle banner’s pride, 
Bright silvery flame is spreading wide ;— 
A brighter banner,—sent by heaven, — 
Than e’er by mortal hand was given! 
High, o’er the tower it proudly waves, 
And mortal force, and vengeance braves! 
Over the dark mountain's ru sged side, 


Pours a scene of martial pri 
Trumpets’ sound, and warriors’ cry, 

Float along the midnight sky ; 

Pass the steeds in swift career— 

Nods the helm, and gleams the spear— 
Swells the loud triumphant strain :— 

~~“ Ye, who fell.on battle’s plain! 
Freedom’s sons !—awake !—arise ! 

Your father’s spirits, from the skies, 
Descend once more to hail the day, 

’ "That sweeps your country’s scourge away ! 
His hour is past!—his day is o’er!— 
Low he falls,—to rise no more ! 
Thou,—who mourn’st thy country low, 
‘Thou shalt share the glorious blow !— 
Tyrol, once again, shalt see, 
Happy—glorious—prosperous—free ! 
Patriot !—calm thy anxious heart! 
Nobly, thou hast borne thy part! 
Brighter days shall gild thy fame, 
Future ages—bless thy name! 

—— Spirits of the good and brave! 

Ye who fill a glorious grave— 

Rise and join the awful lay! 

Ruin’s storm shall pass away— 

Earth shall bloom—to peace restor’d— 
Love aud joy shall break the sword!” 


a 


M. de Montauré, a gentleman nearly eighty 
years of age, already distinguished as the author 
of various poetical productions, has recently 

blished at Paris, under the name of the Old 

» @ poem entitled, Les Victimes du 

Morbihan. The fatal catastrophe, which anni- 

) hilated at Quiberon so many courageous indi- 

viduals, has proved a source of interest to the 
‘poet, of which he has y availed himself. 











EASTERN TALE. 
ANECDOTE OF OMAR BEN ALKHATTAB, SECOND 
CALIPH OF THE MUSSULMANS.' 

Abd Allah Ben Abbas says, that his father 
related to him the following story : * 

“ T walked out one dark evening, with the 
intention of visiting Omar Ben Alkhattab, 
the Emir of the Faithful. 1 had not pro- 
ceeded far, when a Bedouin-Arab came up 
to me, and pulling me by the sleeve, said : 
Abbas, come with me. I turned to look 
upon the Bedouin-Arab. What was my 
surprise, when I recognized the Emir of the 
Faithful thus alone, on foot and in disguise ! 
I saluted him with respect, and said, Where 
are you going, and what is your intention, 
O Emir of the Faithful?—I am going, re- 
plied he, on this cold and dark night to visit 
the different tribes of Arabs. I followed him, 
and proceeding towards the tents, which were 
spread out upon the desert, he examined 
em all with the utmost attention. 

“ We had finished our round, and were on 
the point of returning homeward, when we 
suddenly saw a tent, in which was an old 
woman surrounded by a number of children, 
who were crying bitterly. Beside the old 
woman were three stones, surmounted by a 
kettle, under which a few chips of wood 
were burning.— Be patient, my children, 
said she, ina few moments your repast will 
be ready. We stopped.to observe this scene, 
and the eyes of Omar were riveted upon 
the old woman andthe children, At length, 
tired of remaining in one motionless posi- 
tion, I said, Emir of the Faithful, why do 
we tarry here?—I swear, said he, not to 
return home until I see this old woman 
distribute food to the children. We accord- 
ingly remained on the spot some time longer: 
the old woman still addressed the same 
language to the children, and they continued 
to weep and sob without intermission. — 
Abbas, said Omar, let us enter the tent and 
question this woman. We entered, and 
saluted her. Good mother, said Omar, with 
a gentle and smiling air, what ails these 
children ? why do they thus sob and com- 
plain? Alas! replied she, because they are 
hungry. And why, said Omar, do you not 

ive them some of the food which is in that 

ettle? There is nothing there, replied the 
old woman ; it is merely a device, by which 
I hope to divert them, until they are tired 
of crying, and fall to sleep; forI have not 
a morsel in the world to give them. When 
the old woman had uttered these words, 
Omar advanced towards the kettle, and saw 





* Omar Ben Alkhattab succeeded Aboubekr, 
the son-in-law of Mahomet, in the year 13 of 
the Hegira, ana 634 of J.C. He reigned for ten 
sag and a half, during which time the Arabs 

ore the terror of their arms into distant coun- 
tries, and forced the nations which they had 
subjugated to embrace the religion of Mahomet. 

? This historical anecdote is copied from one 
of the manuscripts in the library of the King of 
France, and is translated for the first time from 
the Arabic. It bears so stronga resemblance 
to a~well-known adventurous story told of 

in the deserts, that we —— the 
latter is a mere fable formed upon this basis. 


_- THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


a number of flints in the boiling water.— 
What means this? he exclaimed.—I told 
them, replied the woman, that I was pre- 
paring food, and when they saw the water 
boil up between the stones, they believed 
what I said. Thus I am compelled to de- 
ceive them until sleep overpowers their 
senses; for I can give them nothing to 
satisfy their hunger.—How, inquired Omar, 
have you been reduced to this state of 
misery ?—Alas! replied she, I am an un- 
happy, forsaken woman; I have neither 
father, mother, nor any relation. — Why, 
interrupted Omar, do you not make known 
your situation to the Emir of the Faithful, 
Omar Ben Alkhattab? He would not hesitate 
to grant you relief from his: own treasury. 
May Heaven pour down curses on Umar, 
exclaimed the woman; may his standards 
be levelled with the dust! How cruelly he 
treats me! 


At these words Omar trembled, and seem- 
ed to be seized with mortal fear. With 
what act of cruelty do you reproach Omar, 
said he.—I call the Almighty God to wit- 
ness, replied the woman, that his cruelty is 
horrible. Has not Heaven ordained that 
Emirs, the Pastors of the people, should 
minutely inquire into the situation of all 
their subjects? When they find wretches 
like me, reduced to misery, and burthened 
with children, without succour and without 
hope, ought they not to obey the mandate 
of Heaven by relieving the wants of mis- 
fortune? But how, said Omar, can the 
Emir of the Faithful know your poverty, and 
the number of children you have to main- 
tain? You should present yourself before 
him, and inform him of your miserable lot. 
No, replied the woman; it is more the 
duty of Omar to inquire into’ the distresses 
of his subjects, than it is mine to provide 
for the maintenance of myself and my 
children. Poverty is more timid than power. 
And besides, the needy sometimes feel a 
kind of shame, which prevents them from 
exposing their extreme misery. But the 
just and compassionate Sovereign shows 
more atiachment to the poor than to the 
rich. Such is the law of God. Whosoever 
transgresses it, is unjust. 

The woman had no sooner pronounced 
these last words, than Omar prostrated him- 
self befure the Supreme God, and said : 
Indeed, good mother, you are in the right ; 
but continue to deceive your children for a 
short time, and I will bring something to 
satisfy their craving. We quitted the tent 
covered by the shades of night. The dogs 
thronged from every side, barking at us, aad 
it was with great difficulty I succeeded in 
driving them away. At length we arrived 
at the magazine of provisions. Omar him- 
self opened the door. We entered; he 
looked around him, and approached a sack, 
containing about one hundred and fifty 
pounds of flour. Abbas, said he, place this 
sack of flour upon my back, and take thou 
this jar filled with butter. I placed the 


sack upon his shoulders, and took up the 
jar to which he pointed. We quitted the 
magazine : he closed the door, aud we re. 
pee back to the desert. But we had 
scarcely completed one-half of our journey, 
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when he. felt fatigued by the weight of his 
burden; the flour dropped upon his eyes, 
upon bis beard, and his whole countenance 
was soon covered with it. In the name of 
my Father! in the name of my Mother! 
Oh, Prince of the Faithful! I exclaimed, 
suffer me, I entreat you, to bear the burden 
in my turn. No, you shall not, he replied. 
I could bear mountains of brass more easily 
than the least injustice. How then could I 
endure to see this old woman deceive her 
children with flints? Come let us advance 
more speedily, that we may arrive before 
the children cry themselves to sleep. We 
continued our journey: Omar was ready to 
sink beneath his burden, Having arrived 
at the old woman’s tent, he laid down the 
sack of flour, and I placed beside it the jar 
filled with butter. Omar, instead of pe 
after his fatigue, threw away the flints an 

water, and put a piece of butter into the 
pot ; then perceiving that the fire was almost 
out—have you any wood, said he to the 
woman. Here is some, she said.—He rouse, 
gathered together a few sticks, and placed 
them on the fire; then setting the kettle on 
its trevet, he knelt down on the ground, and 
blew the fire with his mouth. Yes, these 
eyes beheld the Prince of the Faithful, 
stooping down to revive the extinguishing 
sparks. His thick beard, which swept the 
dust, was sometimes concealed amidst tor- 
rents of smoke, and he never quitted hjs 
humble position until the fire blazed again. 
The butter being melted, Omar stirred it 
round with a stick which he held in one 
hand, whilst with the other he threw some 
flour into the pot. The children, who 
thronged round him, still continued to weep 
and complain. Omar then asked the old 
woman for a spoon, took one of the children 
on his knee, and placing the others near 
him, divided among them the food which he 
had prepared. The children being thus 
satished, joyfully arose, and having spent a 
short time in play, fell asleep. Omar then 
turned towards the old woman, and said: 
Will you, good woman, sell to me your 
right of complaining of Omar’s injustice? 
I offer you one hundred dinars. 1 willingly 
accept your proposal, replied she.—Well, 
said Omar, give me your consent in writing. 
Alas! I cannot write well enough, replied 
the woman. No matter, said Omar, I will 
write fur you. The old woman having given 
her consent, I went, continues Abbas, in 
search of witnesses, and to procure the 
hundred dinars. On my return, Omar him- 
self wrote down the contract, of which the 
following is the tenor : 


In the name of the most clement and 
merciful God! May Heaven shower down 
blessings on Muahommed and his holy 
race! 

_ The agreement made by—the daughter— 
in the presence of two witnesses. She hath 
pardoned Omar Ben Alkhattab, for the in- 
justice of which he was guilty in neglecting 
to inquire into her situation, and relieve 

T misfortunes, which is the duty of every 
shepherd towards the flock intrusted to his 
care. Omar hath given her in return the 
sum of one hundred dinars, so that she hath 
ne longer any demand upon him; she hath 


therefore of her own accord agreed to the 
present contract. 

The contract being written, Omar folded 
it up and put it in his bosom. He then rose, 
saluted the old woman, and withdrew. — 
Abbas, said he, when we departed from the 
tent, when I saw that old woman deceiving 
her children with flints, I fancied that a huge 
mountain had fallen upon me, and that I 
was crushed beneath its weight. Seized 
with terror, I hastened to do that which 
thou hast witnessed, when I gradually felt 
the weight of the mountain diminish, and 
I again breathed at liberty. 

On his return home, Omar called his 
children together, and said to them: Take, 
my children, this writing, and preserve it 
carefully. When Heaven shall be pleased 
to close my eyes from the light of the day, 
do not forget to deposit it in my coffin. 

Having delivered these words, Omar sent 
for the old woman and her children, to 
whom he assigned a pension from his trea- 
sury. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


FOREIGN NECROLOGY. 

Cazatet, a counsellor of the royal court 
at Pau, who died at that city on the 22d 
Apni, aged 74, “ was (says the Annales poli- 
tiques, morales, et littéraires.) intimate with 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and d’Alembert. He 
for a long period carried ona literary corre- 
spondence with the patriarch of Ferney. He 
could never be prevailed upon to print his 
poetical compositions, which, according to 
the opinion of the Editor of the Memorial 
Bearnais, would have secured him a distin- 
guished place in the ranks with Parny, 
Boufflers, and the most pleasing of the 
minor bards, 

He is supposed to be M. Cazalet, advocate, 
of Pau, the author of “ Les Méprises, ou Lu- 
créce et Bradamante,” a tale in verse; to 
which were added “ Des Aveuz,” a prose tale, 
and the“ Romance of Acteon,” published in 
12mo, so long ago as 1777. 








Asranam Furtapo, a Jew, born in 1759, 
died 29th January last, author of many dis- 
quisitions and reports of the two assemblies 
of the Israelites, convoked in France some 
years ago. He also published, during his 
abode in Puris, several anonymous mye 
essays. He has left in manuscript a wor 
upon “ Political Harmonies,” in four vo- 
lumes, which is announced fur publication 
next spring; “ Moral and Political Reflec- 
tions,” in one volume; “ Translation of 
Lucrece;” and a poetical translation of the 
Book of Job. 

M. Michel Berr has printed a panegyric 
on Furtado, whence we extract these parti- 
culars, 


_Of A.J. Lemrerre D'’Anoy, the nephew 
of the author of “ William Tell,” who died 
at Paris,i2th Nov,1815, aged 55,we have this 
late notice, which we insert because it isa good 
deal connected with English literature. He 
translated the Romance of Olivia, in 2 vols. 
12mo.; Pratt’s Pupil of Pleasure; Joscelina, 
by Isabella Kelly; Thomson’s Castle of Indo- 
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lence; Gray’s Poems; and (with M. Breton) 
Miss Burney’s “ Wanderer,” in five vols. 
from the English; the new Criminal Code 
of the Emperor, from the German ; and 
the Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, writ- 
ten by herself; the authentic Narrative of 
the Attack on the Quirinal Palace, 6th July, 
1809 ; and carrying off Pope Pius VIT. from 
the Italian. He produced, in 1790, “ Calas, 
or Fanaticism,” a prose drama in four acts, 
which was brought out at the thenTheatre du 
Palais Royal (now Theatre Francais): this 
piece was followed a few months after by 
Chenier's “Calas, or the School for Judges,” 
in five acts, at the same theatre; and about 
the same time, Mr. Laya’s' “ Jean Calas,” 
five acts in verse, was performed at the 
Odeon, in those revolutionary times depomi- 
nated the Theatre of the Nation. His next 
works were ‘* Hundred Reflexions (Cent Pen- 
sées) ofa young Englishman,” &c. in French 
and English, and an allegorical account of 
the Voyage of a young Man to the Land of 
Happiness.; and the translation of the Prus- 
sian Code, in conjunction with Brosseland 
and Weiss. He projected a translation of 
Martial, and has left behind him a manu- 
script tragedy entitled Mazaniel. 


Maxime Securne ve Pazzis, formerly 
Grand Vicar of the diocese of Troyes, died 
at Paris on the 24th ult. aged 56. He was 
the author of an Eulogium, in the form of an 
Historical Sketch of Malachie d’Inguimbert, 
ann. XIIL.; Statistical Account of the Depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, 4to. in 1808 (in which he 
does not notice the distinguished characters 
of that region, but promises their biography 
in a separate work;) Vow of Louis XIII, 8vo, 
1814;—Observations on the account of the 
troubles in the diocese of Ghent, inserted in 
L’Ami de lu Religion, &c. not a little’intole- . 
rant ;—and an Eulogium on M. Delamotte 
d’Orleans, Bishop of Amiens. M. de Pazzis 
was occupied at the time of his death with a 
translation of the Psalms in blank verse, 





César Proisy d’Eppe, died at Marie-Ga- 
lande on the 14th of last October, aged onl 
32. His work best known to the Englis 
reader is the celebrated Dictionary of Wea- 
thercocks, ( Dictionnaire des Girouettes) for 
which the many factious changes in France 
furnished such ample materials. His other 
productions are, The Danger of first. Love, 
and other Moral Tales, 2 vols. 1818; Palme- 
rin, ou le Solitaire des Gaules, aud Phara- 
mond ou Il'entrée des Francs dans les 
Gaules ; melo-drames in three acts; and La 
Folle Intrigue ou le Quiproquo, three-act 
comedy in verse (same year) under the name 
of Victor ;? Vergy, or the interregnum from 
1792 to 1814, a poem in twelve cantos, the 
only one of his works to which he put his 
name, and very scarce, as he endeavoured 
to buy it up soon after publication. M,. 
d’Eppe has also been a large contributor of 
Essays, Tales, and Fugitive Poetry, to the 





1 We believe the suecessor to the Duke de 
Choiseul-Gouffier in the French Academy.— 
Ep. 

2 A Mr. Victor has published a letter in the 
French papers denying this, and claiming these 
pieces as his own. 
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Periodical press. Le Mari prét 4 se marier, 
played at the Odeon in 1815; The Year 
1835, or the Cossack’s Child, in three acts, 
played at the Ambigu in 1816, withdrawn 
after being once performed, and reproduced 
as Advlphe ét Sophie, or the Victims of 
Error; Les deux Waladomir, a melo-drame, 
(with Madame Hadot) at the same house; 
and Le Double Enlevement, in 1812. Two 
of his posthumous pieces have been received 
by the Opera Comique, and the Theatre 


Frangais. 


Bourgevin Vialart Saint Morys, whose 
death, in a duel, has made so much noise in 
some of the London Newspapers, was author 
of the following works :— 

Picturesque Jouruey in Scandinavia— 
Literary Picture of France in the 18th Cen- 
tury—Description ofa Monument discovered 
in a house of the Rue Vivienne in 1810, with 

tes—-Memorial on the Means of Planting 
uncultivated Districts—Reflections of a Sub- 
jectot Louis X VIII. &c. 1814—Apercus upon 
European Politics, and the Interior Admi- 
Nistration of France, 1815—Proposition for 
reducing the National Debt and Taxes, 1817. 

M. St. Morys also furnished several arti- 
cles for the Biographie Universelle, and wrote 
occasionally in the Journal des Arts and 
other periedical publications. 
——————— 


THE DRAMA. — 


MR. BRAHAM & SIGNORA STORACE. 


The following anonymous communication 
has been addressed to “‘ The Editor of the 
Literary Gazette,” together with a paragraph 
which has appeared in most of the newspa- 
pers, to the effect that Mr. Braham, “ feeling 
asa futher,’ had transferred 2000). be- 
queathed to him by Signora Storace, by a 
will dated in 1797, to his son by her, vow in 
his fifteenth year, and left destitute by his 
mother. The paragraph says also, that Bra- 
ham has made further provision for his 
child, and referring to these acts, tells us, 

When Mr. Editor has read the enclosed, 
he will, it is hoped, not venture again to use 
Mr. Braham’s name but with respect.” 

Now, were we inclined to treat Mr. Bra- 
ham or any one else with disrespect, it 
would not be so injurious a puff of an unwise 
friend, that would prevent us. But in truth 
we have nothing to do with the person al- 
luded to, except as a public actor and singer. 
His name was incidentally mentioned in the 
memoir of Storace, inserted in this publica- 
tion; and it is neither his performance of 
the natural duty of supporting his own off- 

ivg, nor his surrender to bim of a sum 
which it would have been infamy to touch, 
that would raise him one iota in our opinion, 
if we ever took the trouble of considering 
the matter more deeply than to see that ‘no- 
pase oe ow r was said in an article which 
we admitted into our pages. 

















DRURY LANE. 
On Saturday a Meeting of the Proprietors 
of this Theatre took place, in conformity to 
Act of Parliament under which their 
sts are managed; and six of the general 
committee, who go out annually by rotation, 





were re-elected. This is a mere matter of 
form, and the proceedings acquired no thea- 
trical interest from any thing that took place, 
though the industry and invention of some 
one present has produced a sort of scena 
in which the merits and demerits of the Chi- 
nese Saloon were discussed. This is not 
worth repeating. 


Mr. Stanley, whose début we noticed in 
the part of Rover, tried a second character, 
which affords a rather better criterion of dra- 
matic talent, that of Ranger, in the Suspi- 
cious Husband, revived at this theatre on 
Tuesday night. 

Ranger is one of those gay, volatile, witty, 
wicked generous rakes, who are but tov 
che rqaees on the stage ;—- gentlemen, the 
whole course of whose vicious lives is thrown 
into shadow, or rather emblazoned, by one 
or two fine sentiments, which after all mean 
no more than that the utterer of them is not 
an absolute scoundrel,—nulla virtute redemp- 
tum. His gallantry gets him into a multi- 
tude of scrapes, and his vivacity and good 
fortune disembarrass him of them all. He 
is handsome, fashionable, and presuming ; 
enters into adventures without reflection, 
pursues them with unparalleled impudence, 
and escapes with greater impunity than his 
conduct deserves. Of Mr. Stanley’s repre- 
sentation of this theatrical hero, if our first 
opinion of him was correct, it is impossible 
that we should be able to speak in terms 
of very high panegyric. The “ provincial 
coarseness of manner,” which we mentioned, 
is less excusable in Ranger than in Rover; 
and the same want of gentlemanly features 
and expression in the countenance is per- 
haps more felt in the former than latter part. 
Mr. Stanley’s face is vulgar and unmeaning, 
his action is without the ease of fashion, and 
his efforts to make up in the one case by ani- 
mated looks, and in the other by animated 
motion, are not sufficient to overcome the 
original sin. We fear he cannot be allowed 
to take his place in a line in which this 
theatre is more deficient than in any other— 
“apo comedy; we allude to the male parts. 

e bears no comparison with Elliston, and 
indeed comes distinctly under the descrip- 
tion of the Parisian canon : 

Tel brille au second rang. 

His scene in Mrs. Strickland’s dressing-room 
was too warm: he really devoured Mrs. Or- 
ger’s pretty neck with kisses, and though it 
was only “ allmake sham” upon the stage, the 
fair lady was thrown into a flustration by it, 
almost as violent as if the whole had been 
transacted in a private apartment, for which, 
if fit for any where, it was more fit than be- 
fore a refined audience. Having introduced 
Mrs. Orger, .we may here observe, that she 
pore rs. Strickland very sweetly. Her 

ealous Husband brought forward Mr. Pope; 
as did Clarinda another established public 
favourite, Mrs. Glover, for the first time this 
season. Both were well received. Pope’s 
Strickland is a fair piece of acting ; the out- 
line rough, and no very fine touches in the 
execution. His green-eyed monster is not 
of the retiring kind, but lashes and roars 
about his den. Mrs, Glover is an admira- 
ble Clarinda: all her looks and actions are 
true to the character of the female coquette. 


Mrs. Mardyn, as Jacintha, displayed consi- 
derable spirit; though in her male attire she 
contrived to look a little like a handsome 
Jew orange-boy. We dread this invasion of 
breeches! the last four times we have been at 
the theatre, we have seen the petticoat super- 
seded by the masculine dress; and Mrs. Mar- 
dyn in this part, Mrs. Bellchambers in Pa- 
trick, Miss Brunton in Rosalind, and Miss 
Kelly in Frederica,’ have so confounded us 
with the frequency of sexual external altera- 
tion, that we now lvok at the stage for a 
minute or two before we can tell who are 
men, who women, among the performers. 
Mrs. Alsop’s Lucetta is a very bizarre and 
entertaining morsel. 

Quaint looks, quaint tones, quaint acts, quaint 

every thing. 

Her voice often recalled the memory 
of her matchless mother, and the gro- 
tesque wildness of her face-makings, and 
fantastic movements of her person, though 
“ out of all rule,” made us laugh very 
heartily. Knight’s Tester formed a good 
accompaniment. Of the other performers 
little need besaid. Harley, inJack Meggot, 
was not very much at home; Barnard in 
Bellamy, barely respectable ;‘and Penley in 
Frankly, as unlike agentleman as needs to be. 
In short, the male parts did not rise above 
mediocrity, and owing to this the play lan- 
guished in many passages which we have 
seen produce great effect. It concluded with 
a dance, in which all the dramatis persone, 
except Mr. Pope, without distinction, joined. 
The parties concerned seemed to relish it 
mightily ; but we had no idea, when we saw 
Mrs. Orger’s gown tucked up for the occasion, 
that it was intended to prolong the joke in the 
way attempted. It lasted so long, and was so 
lustily persevered in, that we question much, 
if it had not been foran admonitory hiss, whe- 
ther it might not have been going on to this 
good hour. For the future we advise that 
the curtain be dropped before the dancers 
begin to amuse themselves.—We ought not 
to close this critique without animadverting 
on the exceedingly affected way in which 
the English language was clipped and pro- 
nounced hy several of the performers. Nei- 
ther Mrs. Mardyn nor Mr. Stanley are free 
from this vice, and both have excellent 


} voices, if they will please to let us have the 


words as hitherto spoken. 


Mr. Maywoop, whontr report gave out as 
the Scotch Kean, appeared for the first time 
to sustain that claim on Thursday at Drury 
Lane, in the part of Shylock ; in which (by 
the way) Mr. Kean made his earliest appeal 
to a London audience. These names are 
dangerous ; they force a more direct compa- 
rison than would otherwise: be instituted, 
and the trial to a new performer is suffici- 
ently heavy without encountering the in- 
creased disadvantage of being weighed scru- 
pulously against an established favourite. 

In person Mr. Maywood is not unlike Mr. 
Kean; his face is also marking and intelli- 
gent. Allowing for the extreme agitation 
under which he entered upon the perform- 
ance, he seems well acquainted with the 


* Thursday added the fifth example, Mrs, 
Barticy in Portia, and Miss Boyce in Nerissa. 
Surely this is ominous! 
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stage. His voice is also of a good quality. 
Weare inclined to ascribe a hurried delivery, 
which was most observable in the scenes at 
the commencement, to the influence of the 
strong feelings under which he laboured, but 
we can hardly extend the same qualification 
to a most extravagant motion of the head 
and shoulders, which literally resembled 
nothing we ever saw but a Chinese Man- 
darin on loose springs in a chimney 
corner. We pray Mr. Maywood to reform 
this altogether. There was rather too much 
monotony both in his tones and action.— 
The word “ Christian” was invariably pro- 
nounced with the ‘same gnashing of teeth, 
and the same elevation of both arms ac- 
companied the declarations of vengeance 
throughout the Play. But the distinguish- 
ing test, which to our minds decided Mr. 
Maywood’s station to be in the line below 
first-rate Tragedians, was the evidence which 
his whole performance gave of his being 
more actuated by the study of particular 
phrases, than by the general and compre- 
hensive view which genius takes of an en- 
tire character, and the consequent infusion, 
as it were, of the ideal Being into the real 
person of the Actor. There was no soul 
singly sustaining the avaricious, cruel, and 
revengeful Jew. A threat of reinorseless 
rancour, a cruel taunt, a diabolical burst 
of exultation, were separately delivered with 
good emphasis and discretion; but these 
were followed by lapses, in which the heart 
and master-passion of Shylock were away. 
The parts did not slide together. Still we 
are willing to ascribe something of this to 
the situation of the performer, and will not 
speak peremptorily of his case till we see 
him in other characters, where there is 
more scope for variety than in the present. 
His best scene was that with Tubal, and the 
highest evidence of dramatic talent the look 
and action with which he received the doom 
to “turn Christian.” We have nothing 
further to notice, but that Mr. Maywood 
has a good deal of the walk, or rather of the 
swing of Kean. He has been accustomed to 
perform at Glasgow; and, if we are not 
misled by the name, has bad considerable 
experience in Ireland, particularly at Belfast, 
where he played the parts of rustics in low 
comedy. 





Mr. Oxberry in Launcelot was outrage- 
ously farcical, and spoiled an amusing cha- 
racter by excessive caricature. Poor Wewit- 
zer was on again. We lament our former 
hint was not taken with respect to him: if 
it had, one half of the part of Gobbo would 
not have been forgotten, and the other half 
forced through like a pantomime. Mrs. 
Bartley made a very good Portia, though a 
little acetious; Messrs. Rae and Pope, in 

io and Antonio, acquitted themselves 
ably, as did Mrs, Bland, (Jessica) and T. 
Cooke, (Lorenzo) in their songs. The latter 
is a shocking actor, and was kept in coun- 


ytenance by the Salarino and Gratiano of the 
evening. 


Cibber’s comedy of the Refusal, or the 
Pblosephy, and Johnson’s farce of 
reston, are in rehearsal, for 


immediate production. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

The only novelty at this theatre is the ap- 
pearance of Miss Brunton, as Rosalind, in 
the delectable comedy of As you like it. This 
was a bold venture—rather too bold. The 
superiority of other Rosalinds is far too 
fresh in the memory of a London audience, 
to admit of any thing like success, without 
paramount merit. This young lady only 
promises to become what she has here at- 
tempted. We hail the fair promise, but we 
cannot praise the premature attempt. And 
we the more readily state this opinion can- 
didly, because actresses so young and inter- 
esting as Miss Brunton, are apt to be misled 
from that course which alone can raise them 
to the highest rank in their profession, by 
considering the indulgence which they so 
justly deserve, and so amply receive from 
the public, as a proof of acknowledged, ra- 
ther than a tribute of encouragement to an- 
ticipated, excellence.. If Miss B. intends to 
pursue her theatrical career, we trust she 
will not fall into this error. 

Her Rosalind was an effort throughout, 
and that it was so, could easily be distin- 
guished ; yet were many parts of it lively ; 
and many fine, and all pleasing. Her very 
modesty, so attractive in a girlof seventeen, 
though it operated in instances against the 
humour we have seen imparted to the cha- 
racter, augmented our adiniration of the per- 
former. In our last No. we ventured to 
guess that she did not sing; but it seems 
she can try; for the cuckoo song was not 
only sung, but encored. We cannot compli- 
ment Miss B. however on her musical ta- 
lents; and no character she may ever have 
to play will be the better for her, from hav- 
ing any thing to do with song. She lovked 
very little in her Ganymede doublet and 
hose; and to sum up our opinion upon this 
performance, it is enly to confirm our judg- 
ment, that with a few years’ experience, and 
maturing of her powers, this lady will be an 
ornament to the stage. 

Mr. Terry played Adam for the first time, 
vice, Mr, Murray ; and admirably as the 
latter nection eat, the feeble old man, the 
sound discrimination of his successor af- 
forded us only a subject of comparison ho- 
nourable to both, and not of regret, except 
that a reputable actor was not seen in his 
wonted place. Mr. Young, in Jacques, and 
Mr. Charles Kemble, in Orlando, fully sup- 
ported these characters, and their own as 
first-rate performers. Mr. Duruset sung his 
‘songs delightfully; his mellow tones and 
graceful simplicity procured him one encore, 
and merited two. Mrs. Gibbs, in Audrey, 
as in every thing else, was the soul of whim, 
and Mr. Fawcett’s Touchstone spirited with- 
out Jabour, which we take to be the essence 
of the part. Miss Matthews ought never to 
be induced to play a princess — Twist- 
ing of aprons, and other hoydenish tricks, 
are abominable in ladies of so high rank. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Saturday the Stage Manager (Mr. 
Bartley) announced that in consequence of 
the depreciation of Theatrical property, the 
declension of public interest in dramatic re- 

ntations, and the difficulty of hitting an 
our early enough for some classes and late 








enough for others, the Proprievors had de- 
termined to try an experiment for the few 
remanent nights of the season, and divide 
the performances into two sets, the first to 
commence at 6 and finish at 9, the last to 
begin at 9. and conclude at 12. The prices 
hn 8s. boxes, 2s. pit, galleries respectively 
is., and six-pence. Arrangements in the 
grand saloon to prevent confusion in the 
ebbing and flowing tides of company were 
also announced. 

This experiment was tried on Wednesday, 
and did not, at least in the first instance, suc- 
ceed. Nor do we think it can. Like the 
coms who endeavoured to please every 
ody and pleased nobody, the scheme for 
uniting the suffrages of all play-gvers,, satis- 
fies none of them. People who go at six 
are not willing to turn out at nine o'clock, 
and the generality of nine o’clock visitors 
prefer going at half-price to the other the- 
atres. Besides, it is a strange contradiction 
to offer double performances as a remedy for 
the alleged dechne of public interest in the- 
atrical representations. A mar does not 
like rhubarb, and you give him salts. into 
the bargain, to beget a taste for the’ former 
drug. 

It is stated, (for though the Managers of 
the Lyceum present two doses, we have not 
a spare gang of Critics for these’ multiplica- 
tions) that after the first division on Wednes- 
day, several persons refused to retire, and 
actually remained to witness the second per- 
formances. But this is so unmanly and dis- 
graceful an imposition upon the Theatre, 
that we cannot imagine the example will 
ever be followed, On the contrary, we are 
astonished that any person could have the 
effrontery to set it. Every one knew the 
conditions on which the house was entered, 
and it was base to presume upon the Mana- 
ger’s disinclination to squabble and riot, for 
a seat to which no honest title could be ad- 
vanced, 

The plan itself, we think a bad one, de- 
rogatory to the credit of the Drama, and, 
without uncharitableness, deserving of no 
other title than that which Mr. Bartley’s 
sense led him to anticipate, “a 
Fair scheme,” by which the booths empty 
and fill, as fast as the Zany can persuade the 
folks to “ walk up and see the lions.” 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

The description of this place, contained in 
our No. XXXIII. was intended to convey 
what we really thought of it,—a highly fa- 
vourable opinion of its attractions, its splen- 
dour, and its yer pane But it is not, we 

Mi 








find, easy to satisfy parties with panegyric : 
one censure outweighs an hundred commen- 
dations, and in vain was it that we praised 
the fire-works, the rope-dancing, the orches- 
tra, the illuminations, the transparencies, the 
civil attentions paid to the accommodation 
of the company, and all that truly merited 
praise, if we did not also speak of the tiny 
chickens as of Norfolk turkeys, and the mus- 
lin slices of ham as of flitches of bacon, and 
the properly slight refreshments of the even- 
ing as of a Lord Mayor’s city gorge. Ovr 
account has been impeached, our veracit 

questioned, our appetite ridiculed, in the fo 

lowing letter, which a love of justice come 
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pels us to admit, while we take the liberty. 
to add.a note or two in vindication of things 
90 important and dear to us as our publica- 
tion, ovr honour, and our stomachs ! 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—Perceiving in the account of Vanxhall 
Gardews, inserted in your Journal of Saturday 
last, some mis mtations calculated to ex- 
cite undue prejudice in the public mind, I trust 
your candor and impartiality will allow me to 
correct the same in your next Number. 1 
should not be disposed to notice every flippant 
censure that might be directed against the Gar- 
deus in the public prints; but it would be in. 
judicious to preserve silence on the mis-state- 
ments of an article professing to give a picture 
of the place, especially when such article de- 
rives consequence from its appearance in a 
work of respectable character and extensive 
circulation,' 

The music was not, as you have stated, “‘con- 
fined to the orchestra,” nor were any of the 
usual bands given up. For independently of 
the Concert Band,—the Military, Caledonian, 
and Pandean Bands were employed, and ac- 
tually did “ enliven the place and its visitors ;” 
but instead of playing in the open space, they 
played in the rooms.” 

wines which you state are a “ little more 
in price and little less in measure, than in the 
taverns of London,” are, in fact, charged the 
same as in, those very taverns; and the bottles 
are not only full wine measure, but are rather 
oe than such bottles commonly are.? Nor 
is there, as you would infer, an unreasonable 
profit attached to the sale of other refreshments, 
which are afforded at as moderate a rate as, 
with a due allowance fot the risk of providing 
an ample quantity every night, when it fre- 
quently happens that the weather or other 
causes renders the demand for the same very 
disproportionate,* can be expected. “ Muslin 





— 
© This is a skilfal exordium. All great cri- 
ties, authors, and orators, begin with a little se- 
verity when they intend to end with favourable 
concessions ; and vice versu, commence with 
compliments when they are resolute on giving a 
complete cutting up at the conclusion. We 
however trust the principle will not be carried 
further into the practice of Vauxhall, that is, 
into a fair show of lights when one goes in, and 
a dish of viands before one goes ont. 

In this respect we shall yield to the better 
information of our Correspondent, whose ini- 
tials declare the Manager of the place. We 
were in the Gardens however, and frequently 
inthe rooms before 11 o’clock, and had not 
the good fortune to meet with a single band. It 
is besides acknowledged that they did not play 
in the usual places, which fact alone bears us 
out in our observation, 

3 As there is a difference both in wine prices 
and wine measures in taverns, we shall concede 
to Mr. J. A. W. that his answer may be as cor- 
rect as our assertion. We know there are ta- 
verns where, with infinite cruelty, they contrive 
to force ‘a quart of wine into a pint bottle, just 
as the conjurer did Asmodens. Others, though 
Dr. Smollett says “an inn-keeper is the same 
sordid animal. all the world over,” have more 
conscience or less barbarity, and do actually 
allow nearly half as much room more to the 
“ imprisoned spirit.”. Perhaps J. A. W. refers 
= one pee ae our peng to another? 

, If.so, we are right and both wrong. 

Hine ille lachryme! It is bere bard on 
‘those’ who do eat to pay for those who don’t; 
that the warm weather which crowds the 
dens, should enhance the price of edibles. If' 





slices of ham and tivy chickens,” may be toler- 
ably pretty phrases, but I cannot think them in 
the present instance justly applied, unless they 
may be considered in reference to a Brobding- 
nagian stomach. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you hap- 
pened to be troubled with a voracious appe- 
tite, in which case I regret that you conld not 
be supplied with a rump of beef, or some other 
family joint, the solidity of which might have 
been more agreeable than the lighter fare with 
which you were provided.> 
The accusation which you have particularly 
brought against Vauxhall, respecting the dis- 
graceful conduct of hackney coachmen and 
other persons on the outside, is both novel and 
extraordinary, as, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, it is the only complaint of the kind which 
has been made during the season, and [ am per- 
suaded that the offieers® performed their duty 
to the utmost of their power. It is impossible 
to prevent altogether gross language and dis- 
gusting scenes from offending the ear and the 
eye: the same nnisance is experienced at the 
theatres, private routs, and at all places where- 
ever a number of dissolute and vulgar people 
are brought together. Vauxhall has been regu- 
lated in these respects at least as well as any 
other public place, and no exertions have been 
spared to preserve as much decorum as possible 
both within and outside the gardens. Any lady 
or gentleman, by waiting till their carriage is 
brought up to the gate, may entirely avoid the 
depraved and infamous manners and conversa- 
tion of the wretches who cannot be prevented 
from infesting the place, and who excite both 
our abhorrence and compassion.” 
: I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Sept, 10, 1817. JA 





this argument is good for a place of entertain- 
ment, where from 5001. to 9001. per night is 
taken for admission, and excessive profits are 
derived under the heads of bread and beer, wax 
lights, pastry, and sallads, to what would it go if 
applied to large establishments of other descrip- 
tions, which are also under the necessity of 
being provided for public demand without the 
advantage of entrance money. 


5 Now, this is personal, and touches us 
nearly! But we warn the mighty champiun of 
little things, that ramps of beef are not to be 
treated lightly. Monstrous as he may think 
these respected joints, they are held in great 
estimation throughout the British Isles, and we 
will not patiently submit to hear them decried 
as “‘ Brobdingnagian,” by Caterers, who seem 
to consider Englishmen as Lilliputians. 

° Facts against persuasion! A constable with 
his staff of office squabbled in most offensive lan- 

ge with two watermen, which was entitled 
to the douceur for calling up our carriage. 

7 This is quite as much as we imputed. We 
never meant to censure the Proprietors of the 
Gardens for an evil which is too prevalent at 
all our public places, and which. they cannot 
avoid more than their contemporaries. The 
offence is in the gaticn, and not confined to 
these occasions. It is a scandal to the capital 
of.a civilized country to read, as we almost 
daily do, of depredations committed by so and 
so, belonging to the well-known gang of so and 
80, which has long been the dread of such « street 
or quarter of the town. The notorious case is, 
that petty crimes are connived at, till it ope- 
rates to the extent of positive encouragement ; 


gar- | but we have reason to hope that the whole sys- 


tem will be speedily revised. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











We take leave of our Correspondent, whose 
statement will have its due weight, both 
where it mentions facts and claims allow- 
ances. We had intended rather a different 
notice; but holding Vauxhall to be one of the 
most deserving and beautiful of our metro- 
politan recreations, we should be sorry to 
injure it. either by treating trivial maiters 
with asperity or graver blemishes with ridi- 
cule. It is far superior to any resort of the 
kind we have seen in other countries, and 
we wish it the success it merits, in a climate 
which renders such speculations so very pre- 
carious, as to entitle those who enter into 
them to large returns when the seasons are 
auspicious, 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


The statement in our last No. that 
none of the European Powers intended 
to interfere in the contest between. Spain 
and Spanish America, beyond the act of 
friendly mediation, was confirmed the 
same evening by an authorized para- 
graph in the Courier newspaper, and 
more recently by official intelligence from 
Madrid. Thus all the fruitful rumours 
and speculations on this topic melt into 
thin air. 

The Emperor Alexander left Peters- 
burgh on the 25th ult. on his tour, and 
was expected at Moscow on the 13th, 
accompanied by Prince William of 
Prussia. 

The French Journals are filled with 
accounts of the progress of the election 
of the fifth of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and with the trial of the murderers 
of a Mr. Fualdes; five of whom have 
been condemned to death. The horrors 
of this act of cool assassination are al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of crime, 
dreadful and dark as are the inscriptions 
on them, in our times. Several trials of 
revolutionary madmen and knots of con- 
spirators are also mentioned. We do not 
think this faction have power to disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe; but its ex- 
istence, the bitterness of its disappoint- 
ment, and the restlessness of its charac- 
ter, afford strong reasons to the rulers of 
every country to guard as much as pos- 
sible against the introduction of fiery 
sparks, where there is so much combus- 
tible matter. Every year of peace will 
tend to restore a better order of teelings 
and of things. 

The Duke of Wellington, having f- 
nished the review of the separate corps 
of the Army of Occupation, is returning 
to his head-quarters. 

Count Tabarie, the Under Secretary 
at War, following the example of the 
Duc de Feltre, has retired from office. It 
does not appear but that the Duke is still 
a favourite with Louis XVIIL 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRIS. 











The King of Sweden is seriously ill ; 
Prince Hardenberg is also dangerously 
indisposed. 

The Bank of England has issued a no- 
tification, that from the ist of October it 
will pay all its Notes issued previous to 
the Ist of January in Cash! 


Ss 
VARIETIES. 


MADAME KRUDENER. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 

St. Gall, Sept. 1st.—For these some weeks 
past, Madame Krudener has been wandering 
along the frontiers of our canton, without 
being suffered to enter it, which was her 
avowed design. She has therefore been 
under the necessity of confining herself to 
mere reconnoissances. Madame Krudener de- 
claims in violent terms against almost all 
the governments of Switzerland. She de- 
clares herself to be the protectress of all va- 
gabonds, and people of the lowest class, and 
is constantly followed by troops of beggars. 
Finding herself excluded from every canton 
in which she atten:pted to fix her abode, she 
has employed all her se to elude the 
agents of police, who were directed to op- 
pose her entrance. She pretended to quit 
‘Turgovia, to proceed to Upper Suabia, when 
she unexpectedly tuok a circuitous route,and 
returned to another Turgovian district. An 
officer of police was fortunate enough to 
overtake her, and on the evening of the 
16th conducted her to the frontiers of our 
canton. She was there met by an agent of 
ag with an escort, to whom she intimated 
er intention of quitting Switzerland for 
ever, and proceeding to the Voralberg. The 
officer readily offered to facilitate her con- 
veyance thither, and accompanied her as far 
as the rivulet of Rhineck, in the valley of 
the Rhine. Here a new and unexpected in- 
cident obliged her to alter her determina- 
tion, Thechief of the first Austrian post, 
established at Hoechft, would not suffer her 
to cross the river, which at that point forms 
the frontier between Switzerland and the 
Voralberg. The Austrian magistrate at 
Hoechft ee: been informed of Madame 
Krudener’s demand, proceeded in person to 
St. Margaret, in the vicinity of the rivulet 
of Rhinek, and showed the lady the order 
he had received from the government of 
Inspruck, which expressly declared that nei- 
ther Madame Krudener nor any of her disci- 
ples could be tolerated in the Austrian terri- 








tories. It is not known whither she next] q. 


intends to proceed. 

It is very astonishing that Madame Krude- 
ner has always considerable sums of money 
at her disposal. She has, within a very 
short period, expended more than ten thou- 
sand florins in gold, and has received various 
bills of exchange, which she has not yet 
converted into money. Whencecan she ob- 
tain these sums? 

The agents and officers of police have 
for this fortnight back been the constant ob- 
Jects of her threats. She has prophesied 
that they will be struck blind; that the 
will be deprived of the use of their limbs ; 





or that heaven will send down fire to con- 
sume them. 

To these terrible threats they have listen- 
ed with all the indifference and apathy 
which belongs to their profession! 


Whilst the Tragedy of Manlius was lately 
performing at the Theatre du Ranelagh, by a 
party of amateurs, the stage had well nigh 

en stained with blood, in d earnest, 

owing to the carelessness of the performer 
who played the principal character. Maniius, 
whilst delivering the line: — 
“ Et je ne plonge pas un poignard dans ton sein!” 
did not confine himself to the simple gesticu- 
lation which was required; he thrust the 
point of the poignard not into the bosom, but 
into the mouth of Servilius. By good for- 
tune, however, the latter received only a 
slight scratch, which did not prevent him 
from continuing his part. 

Letter from Lecuorn.—They write from 
Ferentino that the Lake of Canterno, known 
also by the nam: of Porciano, totally disap- 
peared on the 25th July about noon, when a 
smart shock was experienced. A great open- 
ing is now seen where the bottom of the 

e was. 

“The Hoty Attrance placed under the 
protection of Religion by the Guardian An- 
gels of the Allied Powers,” is one among 
the prints recently produced at Paris, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A narrative of a Residence in Japan, in 
the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, with obser- 
vations on the country and people of Japan, 
by Captain Golownin of the Russian navy, 
is in the press. 

A descriptive picture of London in 1816, 
philosophical and critical, by “ Mr. All Ears 
and all Eyes,” hasbeen published at Paris and 
Geneva, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Feeling as we do an interest in every ef- 
fort to ascertain the capacities and resources 
of the sister kingdom, we gladly announce 
the continuation of Mr. Shaw Mason’s Sta- 
tistical Survey of Ireland, the third volume 
of which is at press. 

Constantine Nicolopoulo, of Smyrna, and 
Professor of Greek Literature, has pub- 
lished at Paris aGreek Ode on Spring, to 
which he has prefixed an Epistle in Greek 
Verse, addressed to Count Capo D'Istria. A 
literal French translation accompanies both. 

Octavo editions of Dr. Watkins’ Memoirs 
of the late Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and of Mr. Northcote’s Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, will be published in a few 


ays. 

The Dauphin Virgil, with Dr. Carey’s 
Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana prefixed, has just 
been published. We have looked over the 
Clavis, and it appears to us to be eminently 
calculated for utility, though it occupies 
only four pages. 


Errata.—Last line but one of the Congo 
narrative in our last No. for “‘ convents ” read 
* converts.” 

In the conclusion of the Memoir of Wood- 
forde, page 180, column 3, for “ original in the 
Vatican,” read “ originals.” —Page 181, column 


Y}1, for ‘artifice of grouping an opposition,” 


read “ artifice of grouping, an opposition,” — 
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Pag 182, column 2, for “ Cherterises,” read 
« Garterises.”—Column 3, for “ in his hands,” 
rea “ on his hands.” } 

‘he name of Lady Duckworth was printed 
erpneously—* Butler” instead of * Buller.” 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Setember 18—Thnursday. 
Thermometer from 52 to 6%. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 09. 
Wind N. and N. E. 1—Generally 
cloudy. 
Thermometer from 53 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 02 to SO, 15. 

















Fiday, 19 


Wind S. W. 3. The morning 
cloudy ; afternoon and evening 
clear. 


Saturday, 20 Thermometer from 46 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 23. 
Wind W. b.S.4. The early part 
of the morning clear; the rest 
of the day generally cloudy. 
Thermometer from 53 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 14, 
Wind N. E. 1—The morni 
cloudy ; the afternoon 
evening quite clear. 
Monday, 22 Thermometer from 40 to 60. 
Barometer from $0, 10 to 30, 06, 
Wind N. b. E. and N.4.—The 
early part of the morning clear; 
the rest of the day dealy. 
Tuesday, 23 Thermometer from 40 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 07 te 30, 12. 
Wind N. b. E. 4.—Generally 
cloudy. 
Wednesday, 24 Thermometer from 43 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 06. 
Wind N. and 8, b. E, 4.—Gene- 
rally cloudy, with sunshine. 
The evening clear. 
The swallow tribe visited in numbers the tops 
of trees on the morning of the 2¢d. 
Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3,51. W. 
The Declination of the Sun and the Equation 
of Time. 

Captain Pace, An Hero, having noticed 
the errors in the Nautical Almanack of 1817, 
relative to the Sun’s Declination and the Equa- 
tion of Time, I looked into my Ephemeris and 
found there was no error in the Declination 
and Equation; but to my astonishment, one «f 
my young men shewed me the very errors in 
his Ephemeris that Captain Pace had noticed. 
Surely when a New Edition of the Nautical 
Almanack is published, the errors of a former 
Edition ought to be made public in the most 
conspicuous manner. THOUSANDS OF Lives 
ARE DEPENDING UPpon 1T. Where does the 
blame, the censure rest ! ! ! 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to intimate to those persons who 
are in the habit of sending us articles of literary 
intelligence, that we cannot insert under this head 
works that have actually been published. We 
wish it also to be understood on this point, that 
while we act on the most liberal principle, and 
withhold nothing which we think can be of interest 
to the lit world, we candidly expect that tie 
depariment of our Journal which is devoted (and 
exclusively ) to advertise new publications, works 
of art, exhibitions, and book and picture sales, 
will be put in requisition by those who claim our 
attention to their productions before they appear. 

Want of reom compels us aguin to postpone the 
Biography of Suard, and also of Mr. John Carter, 
which will appear in our next. 


Sunday, 21 











